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THE CORTELYOU HOUSE, ¢ 


Almost a quarter of a century ago, the 
writer visited the various points of interest 
connected with the battle fought on Long 
Island near the then hamlet of Brooklyn, 
at the close of August, 1776. He was 


accompanied by Mr. Henry Onderdonk, 
Jr. of Jamaica, the careful historian, who 
had made that battle his study, and was 
familiar with every portion of the domain 
on which the events of that conflict 
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occurred. We extended our ride to New 
Utrecht, to visit the house in which 
General Woodhull died a prisoner of war, 
from the effects of an unskillful amputation 
of his arm which had been wantonly 
mutilated by a British officer. The house 
had been demolished, but our journey was 
not in vain, for we procured a drawing of 
the mansion by a patriotic young lady 
living near, who made a sketch of it just 
before it was torn down. 

We returned along the bay-side road 
from Fort Hamilton to (then) Gowanus, 
now South Brooklyn. On the way, not 
far from the entrance to Greenwood 
Cemetery, we came upon an antique 
looking dwelling—house, built chiefly of 
stone, the gable from eaves to peak being 
of Holland brick. It had rather small 
windows with little panes; and on the 
northerly side of the house, the thick 
stone wall was pierced for musketry. On 
the western gable, which fronted the road, 
the brick work was wrought so as to show 
diamond shapes, and the date of its 
erection—1699—was marked by iron bars 
outside of the brick wall, in the shape of 
The writer made a sketch 


those figures, 
of the ancient dwelling, near which ran a 


pleasant brook from the hills. 
that sketch is here given. 

This dwelling was then known as the 
Cortelyou House. It was upon the mar- 
gin of a country road, now near the 
junction of Fifth Avenue and Fourth 
Street, South Brooklyn. The sketch was 
made from the road. Another view of 
the house forms the frontispiece to the first 
volume of Dr. Stiles’ ‘‘ History of the 
City of Brooklyn,’’ which gives a picture 
of the southern side of the edifice and the 
little brook after crossing the road. 

This house appears to have been built 
by Claes (Nicholas) Adriantse (Adriance) 
Van Vechte or Van Vechten, an emigrant 
from Norch, in the province of Drenthe, 
Holland. Dr. Stiles says Van Vechten 
owned that plantation. It was probably 
one of the first houses built between Brook- 
lyn. and New Utrecht. At the period of the 
Revolution, the property was yet in pos- 
session of the Van Vechten family, a 
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grandson of Claes the emigrant being then 
the owner. One of his heirs, Nicholas 
R. Cowenhoven, who inherited the prop- 
erty, sold it to Jaques Cortelyou, in the 
year 1790. The new owner lived upon it 
about fourteen years, when he hung him- 
self upon a pear-tree in an orchard near 
the house. He had been insane for some 
time. He was a descendant of Jaques 
Cortelyou, a surveyor, who emigrated to 
America at about the year 1652, and 
settled at New Utrecht. After the death 
of Jaques, his two sons inherited the 
property. The one whose share was the 
mansion and part of the farm, was induced 
to sell the property at a higher price, and 
the land was soon cut up into city lots. 

This house possesses historical interest, 
because it was in the midst of stirring 
military movements, at the time of the 
battle already mentioned. General Grant, 
of the British army, was in command of 
the left wing of Howe’s forces, and 
whilst Sir Henry Clinton, with the right, 
was pushing on toward Jamaica, he with 
the left, partly composed of New York 
Loyalists raised by Governor Tryon, made 
a movement along the coast-road toward 
Brooklyn. The American guard at the 
lower pass on that road, gave the alarm, 
and at three o’clock in the morning, Gen- 
eral Putnam detailed Lord Stirling with 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
regiments commanded respectively by 
Colonels At Lee, Haslet and Smallwood, 
to oppose the movement. Stirling arrived 
at daybreak, with about 1500 men, and 
took possession on the slopes a little north 
of ‘* Battle Hill’’ in Greenwood Cemetery 
in the vicinity of the present Seventh 
Avenue. At Lee ambuscaded in the woods 
near the present Firemen’s Monument to 
attack Grant on his approach, and after 
performing that service he fell back to the 
left of Stirling. Grant advanced to an 
orchard (now the south west corner of 
Greenwood Cemetery), and in such rela- 
tive positions these belligerents remained 
until near noon fighting occasionally, 
when events on the left wing of the Ameri- 
can army, changed the whole aspect 
of affairs. 
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Whilst Grant and Stirling were fighting 
moderately, General De Heister, at the 
head of German mercenaries, moved from 
Flatbush and canonnaded the American 
works at the Flatbush Pass, where General 
Sullivan was in command of the regiments 
of Wylleysand Miles. Sir Henry Clinton, 
in the meantime, had descended from the 
wooded. hills and attacked the extreme 
left of the Americans on the plain at 
Bedford. De Heister knew the significance 
of that firing, and ordered Count Donop 
to storm the redoubt at the Pass. A fierce 
conflict ensued, when Sullivan, perceiving 
Clinton rapidly gaining his rear, ordered 
a retreat to the lines at Brooklyn. He 
was too late. The opportunity for retreat 
was lost. As Sullivan and his men were 
descending the rough slope from Mount 
Prospect, they were met by the baronet’s 
light infantry and dragoons, who drove 
the Americans back on the bayonets of 
De Heister. Sullivan and his ensnared 
followers fought desperately. Some es- 
caped ; many were killed, and many were 
made prisoners. Among the latter were 
General Sullivan and several subordinate 
officers. 

Ignorant of this disaster on the Ameri- 
can left, Stirling was about to attack 
Grant with more vigor, when Cornwallis 
suddenly appeared marching down the 
‘* Mill road,’’ toward his rear, and took 
position near the Cortelyou house. Corn- 
wallis fired two guns as a signal for Grant 
to press forward. He did so, and in the 
brisk engagement that followed, the brave 
Colonel At Lee was made a prisoner. 
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Stirling now found himself hemmed in 
by the foe with no opportunity for escape 
excepting across Gowanus Creek in which 
the tide was rapidly rising. To effect this, 
Cornwallis must be attacked. No time 
could be safely lost. Changing his front, 
and leaving his main body in conflict with 
Grant, Stirling fell upon Cornwallis. A 
severe conflict ensued. Cornwallis was 
driven up the road he had descended, but 
whilst Stirling and his handful of brave men 
were performing this gallant duty, a large 
portion of the remainder made their way 
across the creek. So despoiled of almost 
all of his brave men, Stirling was com- 
pelled to yield, and being made a prisoner, 
was sent on board the Zag/e, Lord Howe’s 
flag-ship, then lying in New York harbor, 
When the sun went down on that clear 
August evening, full one third of the five 
thousand patriots who were in the field in 
the morning, were lost to their country— 
dead, wounded or prisoners. 

The Cortelyou house yet stands, a good 
specimen of the domestic architecture of 
the better class of the earliest settlers in 
New Netherland, and as marking the spot 
where occurred an important episode in 
the Battle of Long Island. Dr. Stiles 
alludes to a writer who in describing this 
part of the battle, says, ‘‘ the British had 
several field-pieces stationed by a brick 
house, and were pouring canister and 
grape on the Americans crossing the 
creek.’’ This house, alone, answers the 
description, for no other was near to the 
place of that crossing. 





JOHN BULL BEFORE NEW ORLEANS. 


William Charles, of Philadelphia, was 
one of the most industrious of caricatu- 
rists, during the war between the United 
States and Great Britain, in 1812-’15. 
He wasalso aclever artist, though like Row- 
landson of London, at the same time, he 
was often coarse in sentiment and in the 
delineations of his pencil. One of the 
cleverest of his caricatures is here repro- 


duced on a reduced scale. It was published 
early in 1815, and is entitled ‘‘ John Bull 


before New Orleans.’’ Bull is represente:| 
by a stout, bald headed, corpulant man, 
half knee deep in mud, with an American 
and a Frenchman on each side of him, 
each holding him by an ear and leading 
him out. The American in the dress of a 
Kentucky rifleman with his weapon in his 
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hand, leads the way, saying; ‘‘ Come 
along you old rascal! you did not know 
the brave Americans and their old Hick- 
ory.”’ 

The Frenchman, who represents the 
French Creole population of Louisiana 
who assisted in opposing the British, says ; 
‘‘Ha Ah! Monsieur, but you have not 
this time Russia, Austria, Prussia, Swe- 
den, Spain, Portugal and all Germany with 
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you !’’ This was in allusion to the alliance 
of the greater European powers, with 
England, for the purpose of crushing the 
Emperor Napoleon, in which they suc- 
ceeded the ensuing summer. 

John Bull cries out: ‘‘O! curse this 
swamp. ‘Tis not like the road from Bla- 
densburg to Washington. Pity on me, gen- 
tlemen! do not twist so hard; I am in 
the mud up to my ears.’’ 


JoHN BULL BEFORE NEw ORLEANS: 8th JANUARY, 1815. 


The Battle between British regulars 
under General Pakenham, and American 
militia and volunteers, under General 
Jackson, a few miles below New Orleans, 
on the 8th of January, 1815, was the 
closing one of the war. The British had 
suddenly appeared in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and menaced Louisiana with invasion. 
Jackson had just captured Pensacola and 
marched to Mobile as a victor, when an 
urgent call met him there, to hasten to 
New Orleans, for that city was in great 
danger. There was no effective naval 
force in the waters there, for its protection. 
There were only two small militia regi- 


ments in the city and a battalion of vol- 
unteers commanded by Major Plauché a 
gallant French Creole, for the defence of 
the town and surrounding country. Jack- 
son pushed forward, and entering New 
Orleans on the 2d of December, he found 
the inhabitants in a state of the. greatest 
alarm. His presence restored confidence, 
and by proclaiming martial law he was 
able to work vigorously for the defence of 
the City and State. 

A British fleet of barges captured a 
flotilla of American gun-boats on Lake 
Borgne ; and eight days afterward a British 
detachment made their way, through a 











bayou, to the Mississippi, nine miles 
below New Orleans. Flushed with hope, 
believing their presence was’ unknown 
and thirsting for the booty and ease which 
they were assured awaited them in the 
city, they were preparing for an immediate 
advance upon it, wher. their expectations 
were suddenly lowered by a furious night 
attack upon them, by Jackson, and the loss 
of four hundred of their number, 

The British now withdrew to a stronger 
position. They were made aware that 
troops were gathering for the defence of 
New Orleans. With the usual contempt 
of regulars for militia, they prepared to 
march upon the city, with their whole 
force on the morning of the 8th of Jan- 
uary. Jackson, meanwhile, had been 
active in devising means to oppose the 
invaders. At first he had only about 
three thousand men, mostly militia. With 
these he had constructed a line of in- 
trenchments from the Mississippi back to 
an impassable cypress swamp. Reinforce- 
ments came from Kentucky,’ and when, 
on that notable morning, Pakenham 
advanced over the open plain of Chal- 
mette’s plantation with nine thousand men, 
Jackson had six thousand expert marksmen 
behind his intrenchments. He also had 
cannon there. These opened terrible 
vollies when the invaders had advanced 





1 A stirring song, entitled “‘ The Hunters of Ken- 
tucky,”’ was composed soon after the battle, and 
was very popular for many years. In it occurs the 
following stanzas : 


“ T s’pose yonv’e read it in the prints 
How Pakenham attempted 

To make Old Hickory Jackson wince, 
But soon his schemes repented ; 

For we with rifles ready cock’d, 
Thought such occasion lucky, 

And soon around the General flock'd 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


I s’pose youv’e heard how New Orleans 
Is famed for wealth and beauty ; 
There’s gals of every hue, it seems, 
From snowy white to sooty. 
So Pakenham he made his brags, 
If he in fight was lucky, 
He’d have these gals and cotton bags, 
In spite of old Kentucky, 
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within rifle shot. Pakenham fell at the 
head of his columns; Brave officers fell 
around him. The storm was so furious 
that the British recoiled and fled, leaving 
700 of their companions dead on the field, 
1400 wounded, and 500 made prisoners. 
The Americans had only eight killed and 
thirteen wounded. . 

The situation of the invaders after the 
battle, making their way through swamps 
and among bayous, below New Orleans, 
was deplorable. They hurried to their 
vessels with all possible speed, and were 
about to attack Mobile, when news of 
peace ended the warfare. Jackson had 
acquired the name of ‘‘ Old Hickory,’’ 
because, sometime before, he and his men, 
marching across the country, had been 
compelled to subsist on hickory nuts and 
acorns, 

The exclamation of John Bull, in the 
caricature concerning the road from Bla- 
densburg to Washington. is in allusion to 


the comparative ease with which, after the _~ 


battle of Bladensburg in the previous sum- 
mer, four miles from the National Capital, 
they marched into that city and destroyed 
the public buildings. A portion of those 
troops had afterward been repulsed at 
Baltimore, and leaving Chesapeake Bay, 





But Jackson he was wide awake 
And was n’t scared at trifles, 

For well he knew what aim we take 
With our Kentucky rifles, 

So, he led us down to Cypress Swamp; 
The ground was low and mucky ; 

There stood John Bull in martial pomp, 
But here was old Kentucky, 


We raised a bank to hide our breasts, 
Not that we thought of dying 

But that we always like to rest, 
Unless the game is flying. 

Behind it stood our little force, 
None wish’d it to be greater, 

For every man was half a horse 
And half an alligator.” 


The song proceeds to tell how the invaders were 
compelled to fly, leaving booty and beauty behind 
them, and closes with these lines: 


And now if danger e’er annoys, 4 
Remember what our trade is; 

Just send for us Kentacky boys, 

And we’ll protect you, ladies, 
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in October, about three thousand in num- 
ber, had rendezvoused in the West Indies. 
There they were joined by about four 
thousand troops from England, under the 
young Irish General Kean. The combined 
forces, about seven thousand strong, many 
of them Wellington’s veterans, sailed from 
Jamaica, and crossed the Gulf of Mexico 
in the direction of New Orleans. 
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Sir Duncan M’Dougall, a gallant de- 
scendant of the Lord of the Isles, was a 
favorite aid of General Ross who was 
killed in the battle at North Point near 
Baltimore. M’ Dougall received the dying 
general in his arms. Being on the staff 
of General Pakenham, he performed the 
same sad duty toward that commander, 
in the battle before New Orleans. 





A LOYALIST’S POEM. 
[Continued from page 392. ] 


Since the first part of this Poem was printed, the 
Editor has received from the Hon, Gouverneur 
Kemble, the following letter : 


** Cold Spring, 20th Sep., 1873. 
‘* My Dear Mr. Lossing: 


‘*T find in the REcorD a satirical poem, 
written by a Lady in Philadelphia, during 
the Revolutionary War, who I remember 
to have seen at my Grandfather’s about 
the beginning of this century, who after- 
wards married an English officer. Gene- 


ral Scott met her at Bath, in England, 


after the war of 1812, and made an inter- 
esting story of the interview. Her first 
question on being introduced was, ‘ Are 
you the rebel soldier, who beat us in Cana- 
da in the late war?’ He said she expressed 
regret at having taken sides against Amer- 
ica in the war of the Revolution. She 
was then a very old lady, a wife of a 
general officer living in retirement—but 
retained all her faculties. 

‘I know of nobody now living in Phil- 
adelphia, who could verify my statement, 
or I would give you the name. The copy 
you have was found among my grand- 
father’s papers and is no doubt genuine. 

Yours truly, 


Govuv. KEmBL£.”’ 
PART THE SECOND. 


Why hast thou soar’d so high, ambitious Muse? 
Descend in Prudence and contract thy views. 
Not always Generals offer to one Aim ; 

By turns we must avert the meaner Game; 

Yet hard to rescue from Oblivion’s grasp, 


The worthless Beetles and the noxious Asp. 

And full as hard to save for after Times, 

The names of Men, unknown but by their Crimes. 

Left to themselves, the Rogues would quickly. sink, 

But yet it’s right that Rogues should hang and 
stink, 

Still, as we own, and as old Saws relate, 

Not always thieves the verse that hunts the great 

Of rulers in America, I deem, 

Swift is the Change and slight is the esteem. 

Where Hovustroun from Savannah fled of late,} 

Did any ask who took the Chair of Sate? 

Let HENRY? quit, and JEFFERSON succeed, 

Let WHaARTON’s® place, who cares, be filled by 
REED ;* 

What matters what of STIRLING® may become ? 

The quintessence of Whiskey & the Soul of Rum. 

Factious till Nine, quite gay at Twelve o’clock, 

From that till bed-time stupid as a Stock 

These are sad Samples: but we’ll cull our Store, 

Can Liberality herself do more? 


1 John Houstoun, who was chosen Governor ot Georgia 
in 1778. At the close of that year, the British captured 
Savannah ; the Legislature were dispersed ; Houstoun fled 
into South Carolina, carrying with him the seal of the State, 
and Sir James Wright, the former Royal Governor, assumed 
civil control.—[Ep, } 


2 Patrick Henry, the first Republican Governor of Virginia’ 
who was succeeded "3 Thomas Jefferson, in June, 1779, a 
little while before this Poem was written.—[Ep. 


8 Thomas Wharton, President of the State of Pennsylvania, 
who was elccted in the Spring of 1777.—[{ Ep. ] 


4 Joseph Reed, who had been a member of the first Penn- 
sylvania Committee of Confederation, in 1774, and the Con- 
vention in 1775; Adjutant-General of the Continental Army, 
and at the time this Poem was written, was President of the 
State of Pennsylvania,—{Ep. } 


5 William Alexander (Lord Stirling), then a Major-General 
in the Continental Army. He had served on the staff of 
Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts. and in England had 
frocooued ¢ eoner righteous claim to the Earldom of 

tirling. He failed to acquire it, but his title was considered 
so good, that he was ever afterwards known as “ Lord Stir- 
ling.”” He married a daughter of Philip Livingston, brother 
of Governor Livingston, of New Jersey. He was one of the 
most active officers of the Revolution, and served in every 
military Department,—| Ev.} 











Turn out Black Monsters; let us take our choice 
What devilish Figure’s this, with devilish voice ? 
O! ’tis PoLAsKI,! ’tis a Foreign chief, 

On him we’ll comment, be our comment brief. 

What are his merits? Judges may dispute, 

We'll solve the Doubts and praise him for a Brute. 

“ No Quarters,” is his motto; sweet and short; 

Good Britons give him a severe Retort. 

As yet he ’scapes the Shot deserved so well, 

His nobler horse in Carolina Fell. 

He fears not in the Field, where Heroes Bleed; 

He starts al nothing but a generous Deed. 

Escaped from Poland where his murd’rous Knife 

’Tis said, was rais’d against his Sovereign’s Life. 

Perhaps he scoffs, with Fashionable Mirth, 

The Notion of a God who rules the Earth. 

Fool! not to see that something more than Lott, 

Conducts the Traitor to this distant Spott ; 

Rank with congenial Crimes, that call for Blood, 

Where Justice soon must’ pour the purple Flood, 

A Parricide, with Parricides to die, 

AND VINDICATE THE POWER THAT RULES ON 
HIGH. 

Who is that Phantom, silent, pale and slow ? 
‘hat looks the Picture of Dejected Woe. 

Art thou not W1Lson? Ha! dost thou lament 
Thy poison’d principles, thy Days mispent ? 

Was it thy Faith that led thee in the wrong? 

Yet hast thou Reason, and that Reason strong. 
Judgement was thine, and in no common share, 
That Judgement cultured with assiduous Care. 
Yet all were faithless: Popular Applause, 
Seduced thee to embrace an impious Cause, 
Now, or my Mind deceives me, thou wouldst fain 
Thy former duty, former Truth regain. 

Like some rash boy, whom strong desire to lave, 
Too daring tempts to trust the Briny Wave, 

But soon borne out too distant from the Strand 
He longs with Ardor, to regain the Land. 

In vain: The Waves his weak Endeavors spurn, 
And rapid Tides forbid him to return,? 

Room for a Spectre of portentious Shew ; 
Room for the tipple-headed ROBERDEAU. 
Churchman, Dissenter, Methodist, appear, 
Chairman, Congressman, and Brigadier ; 
Cerberian Barker at thy Stygian Ford, 

Where is thy Bible? say, and where thy Sword ? 
Thy Bible ? that long since was wisely lost, 
Because that Precepts with thy Practice crost. 


1 Count Casimer Pulaski, a Polander, who was appointed 
a Brigadier in the Revolutionary Army, in the Autumn of 
1777. When this Poem was written, he was in active service 
in the South, and was killed at Savannah in the Autumn of 
1779.—[ Ep]. 


a om Wilson, of Philadelphia, one of the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. From his independent course 
which at about this time was so boldly manifested in Philadel- 
phia in opposition to some measures of Congress for regulating 
the prices of household supplies, the Tories hoped that his 
powerfnl support would be withdrawn from the Republican 
cause, In the Autumn of 1779, he was falsely accused of 
abetting the Tories, and a mob attacked his house, when 
Joseph Reed, then President of Congress, interposed and 
secured quiet.—{Ep. } 
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Still! But thy Weapon? was it lost in fight ? 
Hush! I remember, ’twas to aid thy Flight. 
Of Brass, Lead, Leather, treble is thy shield 
And treble trembling siezed thee in the Field, 
Treble in Office, and in Faith thou art, 

And nothing double in thee but thy heart.’ 

Ye Priests of Baal, from hot Tartarian Stoves, 
Approach with all the Prophets of the Groves ; 
Messmates of Jezzabell’s luxurious Mess, 

Come in the splendors of pontific Dress, 

Haste to attend your chief in solemn State ; 
Haste to attend on WITHERSPOON,! the great. 
Ye lying Spirits, too, who, brisk and bold, 
Appear’d before the Throne Divine of O]d, 

Fo: Form, not Ease, augment his reverend Train, 
‘The Sire of Lies resides within his brain, 
Scotland confessed him sensible and shrewd, 
Austere and rigid, many thought him good, 

But turbulence of Temper spoiled the whole, 
And shew’d the movements of his inmost Soul. 
Disclos’d Machinery loses of its Force; 

He felt the Fact, and Westward bent his course. 
Princeton received him, bright amidst his Flaws, 
And saw him labor in the good old Cause ; 

Saw him promote the meritorious Work, 

The Hate of Kings and glory of the Kirk, 

Excuse, each reverend Caledonian Seer 
Whose Worth I own, whose Learning I revere; 
Your duty to the Prince that fills the Throne, 
Your liberal sentiments are fully known, 

Here in these lands start up a spurious Brood, 
And boast themselves allied to you in Blood. 
Think it not hard, their faults if I condemn, 
’Tis not with you, I combat, but with them, 

Return we to the Hero of our song, 

Who now, but he, the darling of the Throng ; 
Known in the Pulpit by Sedition’s Toils, 
Grown into consequence by civil Broils. 
Three times he tried and miserably fail’d, 

To oversit the Laws; the fourth prevail’d, 
Whether as Fool he acted, or as Guide 

Is yet a doubt his conscience must decide. 
Meanwhile unhappy Jersey mourns her thrall, 
Ordain’d by the Vilest of the Vile to Fall, 

To fall by WITHERSPOON; O! name, the curse 
Of sound Religion and the shame of Verse. 


8 Daniel Roberdeau, a native of the Isle of France, of 
Huguenot descent, who settled in Pennsylvania some years 
before the Revolution, He was a lumber merchant, Es- 

ousing the cause of the Revolution, he was a favorite in 
Philadel hia. He was commissioned a Colonel, and after- 
ward Brigadier, and was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress from 177 to1779. Liberal toward all Christain sects, he 
was claimed by several,—{ Ep, | 


4 John Witherspoon, D. D., President of the college of 
New Jersey, at Princeton. Anative of Edinburgh, and 
lineal descendant of John Knox, he was called to the Presi- 
dency of the college, in 1767. Energetic and decisive, he was 
so in politics as a Republican, and he was cordially hated by 
the Tories. He wrote much in favor of liberty, and was the 
author of the addresses of Congress to the people in favor 
of Fasts, whilst he was a member of that body. He was a 
signer of the Declaration of Ind d His insight and 
sagacity were remarkable. At the age of 70 he married a 
young lady of 23, and died the following year—1794.—[Ep. } 
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Member of Congress we must hail him next, 
«Come out Babylon,’”’ was now his text. 
Fiercest of the fierce, foremost of the first, 

He’d rail at Kings, with Venom well nigh burst. 
Not uniformly grand—for some bye-end 

To distant Acts of Treason he’d descend. 

I’ve known him seek the dungeon dark as night 
Imprisoned Tories to convert or fright, 

Whilst to myself I’ve humm’d in dismal Tune, 
“ T’d rather be a Dog, than WITHERSPOON.” 

Be patient, Reader, for the Issue trust ; 

The Day will come ; remember Heaven is just. 
Yes, Heaven is just; what then can they expect, 
Who, not impelled by violence of Sect, 

Bred up in doctrines eminently pure, 

Which Loyalty instill and Truth insure, 

Yet idolise Rebellion’s bleating Calves 

Or meanly Split their principles in Halves. 

Half Priest, half Presbyter, 1 mourn thee, WHITE! 
Half Whig, half Tory, SmirH? canst thou be right ? 
O! Fools! to worship on forbidden Ground ; 

O! worse than rebels who your Mother wound. 

What uproar now ? What hideous Monsters rush, 
Whose recreant looks put Honor to the Blush ? 
Mixtures of pallid Fear, of Bloody Rage, 

Like Banquo’s Ghost, tremendous on the Stage. 

These are from Georgia, from the Southern Sun, 

Swift as Achilles, not to fight, but run ; 

Their hides all reeking from the British lash, 

Queer Generals! MOULTRIE, LINCOLN, ELBERT, 
ASHE. 

Bring up ye wretched, blood-stained, cruel Pair 
Mark’d with Pride, Malice, Envy, Rage, Despair, 
Why are ye banished from your Comrades ? tell, 
Will none endure your Company in Hell ? 

That all the Fiends avoid your sight, is plain, 
Infamous REED, more infamous M’KEaAnN‘. 

Is this the order of your Rank agreed ? 

Or is it base M’KEAN, and baser REED ? 

Go, shunn’d of Men, disowned of Devils, go, 
And Traverse desolate the Realms of Woe. 

Ye Powers! what noise, what execrable yell ! 
How now! Dick Peters,' hast thou emptied 

Hell? 


1 Rev, William White, who at one time, was the only 


Episcopal clergyman in Pennsylvania. He was chaplain to 
Congress in 1777. He was consecrated Bishop, by the Arch- 
Bishop of Canterbury, in 1787.—[Ep. | 


2 William Smith, D. D., a native of Scotland, who was the 
founder and first Provost of the college in Philadelphia, which 
is now the University of Penmepivanie.—{ lin. 


8 These were then in active command in the South against 
the British invaders, Moultrie was of South Carolina, Lincoln 
of Massachusetts, Elbert of Georgia and Ashe of North 
Carolina.—{Ep.] 


* Thomas McKean, an active Pennsylvania Republican, 
a member of Co: during the whole period of the war, 
and a signer of the Declaration of Independence. At the 
time this Poem was written, he was Chief Justice of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Tories felt his power.—[Eb. ] 


5 Richard Peters, an active patriot and Secreta 
Board of War from 1776 to re ™ sath 
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Legions and Shoals of all prodigious forms 

Loud as the Rattling of a thousand Storms ; 

Gorgons in Looks, and Caffirs in Address, 

Dutch, Yankies, Yellow Whigs for Audience press, 

Wretches! whose Arts the very French abhor ; 

Commissioners of Laws, and Boards of War, 

Marine Committies, Commissaries, Scribes, 

Assemblies, Councils, Senatorial Tribes, 

Vain of their Titles, all Attention claim, 

Proud of Dishonor, glorying in their Shame. 

Ask you the names of these Egregious Wights ? 

I could as soon recount Glendower’s Sprites. 

Thick as Mosquitoes, venomously keen, 

Thicker than Locusts, Spoilers of the Green ; 

Swarming like Maggots who the carcass scour 

Of some poor Ox, and as they crawl, devour. 

They’d mock the labors of an hundred Pens ; 

Back Owly-headed Monsters, to your Dens. 

At length they’re silenced; LAURENS, thou draw 
near, 

What I shall utter, thou attentive hear. 

I loathe all Conference with thy boisterous Clan, 

But now, with thee, I’ll argue as a man. 

What could induce thee, LAURENS, to rebel ? 
Thy Soul thou would’st not for a Trifle sell ! 
’Twas not of Power, the wild insatiate Lust, 
Mistaken as thou art, I deem thee Just. 

Sawest thou thy King tyrannically rule ? 

Thou could’st not think it, thou art nota Fool. 
Thou was’t no Bankrupt, no Enthusiast thou ? 
The Cleanness of thy Fame, even Foes allow. 
For Months I watched thee with a jealous Eye, 
Yet could no Turpitude of Mind espy. 

In thee a stern Republican I view, 

This, of thy Actions is the only clue. 

Admit thy Principles—I then demand 

Could this give right to desolate a Land? 
Could it be right, with arbitrary Will, 

To fine, Imprison, Plunder, Torture, Kill ? 
Impose new Oaths, make stubborn conscience yield, 
And force-out thousands to the Bloody Field ? 
Could it be right to de those monstrous Things 
Because thy nature is averse to Kings ? 

Well, as a stern Republican thou art 

Heaven grant thee soon to meet with thy desert. 
Thee, LAURENS, foe to Monarchy we call, 
And thou or legal Government must fall. 

Who wept for Cato was not Cato’s Friend ; 
Who pitied Brutus, Brutus would offend. 

So, LAURENS, to conclude my grave harangue 
I would not pity though I saw thee hang. 

Bless me! what formidable Figure’s this, 
That interrupts my words with saucy hiss. 

She seems at least a Woman, by her Face 

With Harlot smiles adorned, and winning grace. 
A glittering Gorget on her breast she wears, 
The shining Silver two inscriptions bears, 

“« Servant of Servants’’ in a laurel wreath, 

But «‘ Lord of Lords” is written underneath. 

A Flowing Robe that reaches to the Heels, 

The foulness of her shape from sight conceals. 
She holds with poison’d Dart, a Quiver Stor’d, 
Circean Potions and a flaming Sword. 









This is Democracy ; the cause is plain, 
She comes attended with a motly Train ; 
Addresses to the People some unfold, 
Rods, Scourges, Chains and Fetters others hold. 
The Sorceress waves her magic Wand about, 
And models at her Will, the Rabble Rout. 
Her Violence puts on a close Disguise, 
And Public Spirit, Character belies. 
The Dress of Policy, see Cunning Steal, 
And Persecution wear the coat of Zeal. 
Hypocrisy Religion’s garb assume, 
Fraud, Virtue Strip, and figure in her Room ; 
With other changes tedious to relate 
All emblematic of our present state. 
She calls the Nations: Lo! in crowds they sup 
INTOXICATION FROM HER GOLDEN Cup, 

Joy to my heart and Pleasure to my Eye, 
A chosen Phalanx her Attempts defy. 
In Rage she rises and her Arrows throws, 
O! all ye Saints and Angels interpose. 
Amazement! every shaft is spent in Vain, 
The Sons of Truth inviolate remain. 
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Invaluable Champions ; Sacred Band; 

Behind the Shield of Loyalty they Stand,} 
Unhurt, unsullied, they maintain their ground 
And all the Host of Heaven their praises sound, 
Yet, too, too many, feel her baneful Spell, 
Bleed by her Shafts, or by her Venom swell. 
The cruel Plague assaults each vital part, 
Arise, some Sage of Esculapian Art, 
Thee—I—wise Physician, thee I urge, 

Direct the Diet, thou prepare the Purge. 

Thou to the Bottom probe the dangerous sore, 
And in the wound the friendly Balsam pour, 
Enough for me, the Caustic to apply 

To probe the Wound and draw the flesh aWry. 
These are the parts that I have forced to feel; 
I make the Patient Smart, but thou must heal. 


End of the Second Part. 





1 The American Loyalists, These were found in every 
State, and in some places were organized into military corps. 
They were the most implacable enemies of the Republicans, 
for to them the conflict was a civil war.—{Ev.] 


































In the August number of the Recorp, 
page 378, appears a letter written by James 
Cunningham, sent for publication by one 
who supposed the writer to be the notorious 
British Provost Marshal, in New York, 
during the Revolution. The editor cor- 
rected the error of the supposition, but 
gave no account of the Marshal. 

William Cunningham, the Provost Mar- 
shal, to whose cruelties thousands might 
have borne witness from personal expe- 
rience, was a stout, red-haired Irishman, 
about 40 years of age, coarse and vulgar 
in speech, and apparently heartless. Of 
his career previous and subsequent to 
that war, very little appears to be known. 
I had in my temporary possession several 
years ago, a copy of a weekly publication 
in pamphlet form, printed in Boston, en- 
titled the ‘‘American Apollo.’’ It was 
issued by Belknap & Young. In the num- 
ber for February 17, 1792, I found the 
following narrative, which I copied : 

“‘The Life, Confession and last Dying 
Words of William Cunningham, formerly 
British Provost Marshal, in the City of 
New York, who was executed in London, 
the roth of August, 1791. 


WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM. 





‘*T, William Cunningham, was born 
in Dublin barracks, in the year 1738. My 
father was trumpeter to the Blue Dragoons, 
and at the age of 8 years, I was placed 
with an officer as his servant, in which 
station I continued until I was 16, and 
being a great proficient in horsemanship, 
was taken as an assistant to the Riding 
Master of the Troop, and in the year 1761, 
was made Sergeant of dragoons ; but the 
peace coming the year following, 1 was 
disbanded. Being bred to no profession, 
I took up with a woman who kept a gin- 
shop in a-blind alley, near the Coal Quarry; 
but the house being searched for stolen 
goods, and my doxy taken to Newgate, I 
thought it most prudent to decamp ; ac- 
cordingly set off for the North, and arrived 
at Drogheda, where, in a few months after, 
I married the daughter of an exciseman, by 
whom I had three sons, 

‘* About the year 1772, we removed to 
Newry, where I commenced the profession 
of a scow-banker, which is that of enticing 
the mechanics and country people to ship 
themselves for America, on promise of 
great advantage, and then artfully getting 
an indenture upon them, in consequence 
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of which, on their arrival in America, 
they are sold or obliged to serve aterm of 
years for their passage. I embarked at 
Newry, in the ship Meedham, for New 
York, and arrived at that port the fourth 
day of August, 1774, with some indented 
servants I kidnapped in Ireland, but were 
liberated in New York on account of the 
bad usuage they received from me during 
the passage. In that city I used the pro- 
fession. of breaking horses, and teaching 
ladies and gentlemen how to ride, but 
rendering myself obnoxious to the citizens 
in their infant struggles for freedom, I was 
obliged to fly on board the Asta man-of- 
war, and from thence to Boston, where my 
Own opposition to the measures pursued 
by the Americans in support of these 
rights, was the first thing that recom- 
mended me to the notice of General Gage, 
and when the war was commenced, I was 
appointed Provost Marshal to the Royal 
Army, which placed me in a situation to 
wreak my vengence on the Americans. I 
shudder to think of the murders I have 
been accessory to, both with and without 
orders from government, especially while 
in New York, during which time there 
were more than two thousand prisoners 
starved in the different churches by stop- 
ping their rations, which I sold. 

‘‘ There were also two hundred and 
seventy-five American prisoners, and ob- 
noxious persons executed, out of all which 
number there were only about one dozen 
public executions, which chiefly consisted 
of British and Hessian deserters. The 
mode of private executions was thus con- 
ducted: a guard was dispatched from the 
Provost, about half after twelve at night, 
in the barrack street and the neighbor- 
hood of the upper barracks, to order the 
people to shut their window shutters, and 
put out their lights, forbidding them, at 
the same time, to presume to look out of 
their windows and doors, on pain of death ; 
after which the unfortunate prisoners were 
conducted, gagged, just behind the upper 
barracks, and hung without ceremony, and 
there buried by the black pioneer of the 
Provost. 

‘*At the end of the war I returned to 
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England with the army, and settled in 
Wales, it being a cheaper place of living 
than in any of the populous cities, but 
being at length persuaded to go to Lon- 
don, I entered so warmly into the dissipa- 
tions of the capital, that I soon found my 
circumstances much embarrassed, to re- 
lieve which I mortgaged my half-pay to 
an army agent, but that being soon ex- 
pended, I forged a draft for three hundred 
pounds sterling on the Board of Ord- 
nance, but being detected in presenting it 
for acceptance, I was apprehended, tried 
and convicted, sand for that offense I am 
here to suffer an ignominious death. 

‘I beg the prayers of all good. Christ- 
ians and also pardon and forgiveness of 
God for the many horrid murders I have 
been accessory to.’’ 


** WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM.”’ 


The truth of this confession is fully 
verified by a multitude of witnesses. Cun- 
ningham was one of the most brutal of 
men. He was almost- continually under 
the influence of intoxicating liquors. The 
‘** black pioneer’’ mentioned in his con- 
fession, was a mulatto negro servant, 
named Richmond, the common hangman, 
whom he had made almost as brutal as 


. himself. 


Cunningham was large and lusty, cruelly 
avaricious, and dreadfully wicked. He 
would sometimes put arsenic in the flour 
of his prisoners, poison them to death, and 
for a long time afterwards cheat the King 
by drawing rations for them and selling 
them. He would sit in his quarters at the 
Provost, opposite the guard-room door, 
and there drink punch until his brain was 
on fire, when he would be ready for his 
devilish work. He would stagger out into 
the corridors,and with oaths and kicks drive 
the ‘‘dogs’’ as he called his prisoners, 
into their ‘* kennels ’’—their cells ; and he 
would kick over vessels of soup which 
some charitable persons may have brought 
for the friendless captives. He had been 
restrained from putting five or six prisoners 
to death, every night, by women in the 
neighborhood who, pained by the cries 
for mercy, which they frequently heard, 
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had gone to the Commander-in-Chief with 
complaints. After that he murdered them 
by poison. 

Cunningham delighted to torture an 
educated or sensitive person, whose suffer- 
ings appeared more acute than those of the 
ignorant and hardened, and whose spirits 
he wished to degrade to his own social 
level. One of these victims was the Rev. 
Moses Mather, D. D., of Connecticut, a 
graduate and Fellow of Yale College, 
and one of the best of men. He had been 
made a prisoner at Darien, with about 
forty of his congregation, whilst engaged 
in public worship, on the Sabbath, by 
some Loyalists who came over from Long 
Island. Taken to New York, he was 
thrust into the Provost prison, where the 
Hall of Records now stands. He was 
there wretchedly fed and lodged, and com- 
pelled to herd with a rabble whose con- 
versation was mostly composed of ribaldry 
and profanity. Cunningham daily in- 
sulted him, and took every occasion to 
torture Dr, Mather’s mind. He would 
announce to him that to-morrow, or at 


some other time not distant, he was to be 
executed ; or he would tell him falsely of 


the death of some dear friend, Informa- 
tion of his fate reached the ears of the 
kind hearted mother of Washington Irving, 
who, by permission of the military author- 
ities sent him food and clothing, and other 
comforts, with a liberal hand. 
Cunningham’s treatment of Captain 
Nathan Hale, who was hanged as a spy in 
New York, was peculiarly brutal. He 
would not let his young prisoner hear the 
words of religious consolation from the 
lips of a clergyman, nor have the use of a 
Bible. Letters which General Howe had 
permitted Hale to write to his mother and 
sisters, the night before his execution, in 
the green-house attached to the Beekman 
mansion, the head-quarters of the general, 
the brute destroyed. He used every means 
to harrow the soul of his victim, when he 
was led out early in the morning to the 
orchard of Colonel Rutger’s to be hanged 
on the limb of an apple tree. And when 
Richmond had adjusted the rope to Hale’s 
neck, Cunningham called out with a sneer 
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‘now make your dying speech and con- 
fession!’’ He hoped to wring from the 
soul of Hale, at that awful moment, some 
expression with his lips, which the brute 
might afterwards gloat over. The undis- 
turbed young martyr, after bestowing one 
glance of contempt upon his torturer, 
turned with a look of peculiar sweetness 
toward the spectators, and with a firm, 
clear voice said: ‘‘ J only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my country /"’ Mad- 
dened by this holy sentiment, Cunning- 
ham shouted: ‘‘Swing the rebel off.’’ 
The command was instantly obeyed. 
**Cunningham ”’ said Tunis Bryen, a Long 
Island farmer, who was a witness of the 
execution, ‘‘was so brutal, and hung him 
up as a butcher would a calf. The women 
sobbed aloud, and Cunningham swore at 
them for it, and told them they would 
likely enough themselves come to the same 
fate.’’ 

There was a great contrast between the 
‘** dying speech and confession ’’ of Nathan 
Hale and William Cunningham. 

The late Dr. Alexander Anderson, the 
pioneer wood engraver in America, related 
to the writer an amusing anecdote of Cun- 
ningham, the incident falling under An- 
derson’s own observation. His father 
lived near the foot of Murray street, in 
New York, at the close of the Revolution. 
On the opposite side of the street was a 
boarding house kept by Mrs. Day. On 
the morning when the British were to 
evacuate the city of New York, (November 
25, 1783), Mrs. Day ran up the American 
flag ona pole at her house. Anderson, 
then a boy between eight and nine years of 
age, sitting upon the front stoop of his 
father’s house, at about ten o’clock in the 
morning, saw a burly, red-faced British 
officer coming hastily down the street, in 
seeming wrath. It was Cunningham, the 
Provost Marshal. He had been informed 
of the hoisting of the American flag. The 
British claimed the right of possession of 
the city, until twelve o’clock that day. 
The Provost Marshal sent a sergeant to 
order the flag to be pulled down. Mrs. 
Day refused compliance with the order, 
and Cunningham went, himself, to execute 
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it. He ordered Mrs. Day to take down the 
flag. She refused. With terrible oaths 
he seized the halliards to pull it down 
himself, when its owner, a stout woman, 
beat him over the head with a broom- 
stick so furiously, that the Provost Marshal 
was compelled to retreat, and leave the 
flag flying victoriously over Day’s castle. 
‘*I saw the powder fly out of his wig,’’ said 
Anderson, ‘‘ whilst Mrs. Day was beating 
him.”’ The brutal Cunningham’s last 
lively experience in the city of New York, 
was a whipping by'a woman ! 
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Some one wrote on the wall of the cor- 
ridor of the Provost prison, with a bit of 
charcoal: 


“Bill Cunningham, a Prince of Hell 
Incarnate, reigns supreme here. 
The Devil himself, with all his Wit, 
Can’t beat him in a scheme here, 
For torturing men whose only Crime, 

Is love of Country, Freedom : 
A Rope will surely end hisTime, 
When Beelzebub shall need him.” 





BUCCANEERS AND fPIRATES. 


The 17th century, and especially the 
latter half, was distinguished by the depre- 
dation of sea-robbers on the waters and on 
the shores of America. The most famous 
of these freebooters are known in history 
as Buccaneers, from the French word 
boucanier, one who cures the flesh of wild 
animals. 

The history of this class reveals the ori- 
They were originally 


gin of their name. 
French settlers, who attempted to make a 
permanent lodgement on some of tlie West 
India Islands, not long after their con- 


quest by the Spaniards. Of course this 
attempt excited the jealousy of the latter. 
They were driven from St. Christopher, 
where they first settled, to Hispaniola or 
St. Domingo, a large part of which then 
swarmed with droves of wild cattle. These 
the Frenchmen hunted, captured, and sold 
their hides to the Dutch traders, who came 
for them. In this peaceful and profitable 
business they were employed, taking in 
part payment necessaries of life, brought 
by the Dutch, when the jealous Spaniards 
resolved to expel or exterminate them. 
They shot them down singly or in num- 
bers, as circumstances might allow. All 
over that beautiful island they were 
hunted. Sometimes a party, worn out by 
the fatigue of the chase would be sur- 
prised whilst sleeping, by a band of 
Spaniards, who cut their throats without 
mercy. Harrassed in every way, these 


boucaniers were driven from the pursuit of 
hunters of cattle, to that of hunters of 
men and booty. The fires of the fiercest 
thirst for revenge burned in every bosom, 
and they soon taught the Spaniards that 
they, too, could play well the part of 
murderers and plunderers. They organ- 
ized themselves into bands of freebooters, 
for the avowed purpose of wreaking ven- 
geance on the Spaniards. If one of their 
number was killed, he was signally 
avenged. If one was maimed in battle, 
his wounds demanded like infliction upon 


‘the Spaniards; and if one was disabled 


for life, he became a willing charge upon 
his companions. What they plundered 
from the enemy was equally shared; a 
thief who stole from a fellow Jdoucanier, 
was severely punished. 

In the year 1630, these free-booters drove 
the Spaniards from the little island of 
Tortugas in the Caribbean sea, and erected 
fortifications. From this strong hold they 
went out in bands, never less than fifty, 
and seldom more than one hundred and 
fifty in number, in small row-boats, armed 
with muskets, pikes and cutlasses, and 
boarded Spanish vessels. They would 
boldly steer directly for the doomed ship, 
whether warrior or merchant-man. Their 
marksmen thoroughly trained, would aim 
at the ports of an armed vessel, and pick 
off the gunners. So soon as they reached 
the ship,:‘they clung to her by grappling 















irons, and with loud shouts would pour 
upon her deck a stream of fierce fighters. 
If her cargo was sufficient to satisfy the 
greed of her assailants, she was permitted 
to pass on; if not, she would be scuttled, 
and her crew, hand-bound, be thrown into 
the sea. 

These free-booters lay in wait for Span- 
ish ships, especially the galleons—the great 
three-deck vessels, in which the precious 
metals were conveyed from America to 
Spain. Although these usually sailed in 
squadrons, yet they often became victims 
to the vigilance and powers of the Buc- 
caneers, who followed them far at sea. 
When by accident, one became separated 
from the rest, it was sure to be seized. 
Such prizes often yielded an enormous 
amount of booty. 

After awhile the Buccaneers established 
themselves in St. Domingo. Their profi- 
table though perilous pursuit excited the 
cupidity of the English, and British Buc- 
caneers appeared, with their head-quarters 
on the Island of Jamaica. Both spent 
the booty they won by their profession in 
the most extravagant way. Their orgies 
were sometimes awful and revolting. In 
gambling and upon women they spent im- 
mense sums, wrung from the Spaniards, 
every one of whom they regarded as a legit- 
imate subject for plunder. Their depre- 
dations were so extensive and alarming, 
that Spanish commerce actually declined. 
Spanish ship¢ scarcely dared to venture 
upon the American coasts. 

These Buccaneers finally became so bold 
that they not only attacked the larger 
Spanish vessels, but also Spanish towns on 
the American coast. In 1666 they took a 
fort at the entrance to the Bay of Vene- 
zuela, spiked the guns and murdered the 
garrison, consisting of 250 Spaniards. 
Then they captured Maracaibo, and _re- 
ceived an immense sum as the price of its 
ransom, besides carrying away its church 
bells, crosses and pictures, intending to 
build a chapel at Tortugas as a thanks- 
offering to God for their success in murder 
and robbery. 

These free-booters once held the Isthmus 
of Panama by force of arms; and in the 
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city of Panama they procured immense 
booty and carried away many prisoners, 
among them a large number of beautiful 
native women. They pillaged the city of 
Vera Cruz in 1683. After securing every- 
thing of value, they proposed to ransom 
the lives of the citizens for $2,000,000. 
It was paid, when the approach of Spanish 
land and naval forces caused them to de- 
camp with about 1,500 slaves. 

Emboldened by these successes, the Buc- 
caneers resolved to plunder Peru. Some 
crossed the isthmus, others went around 
through the Straits of Magellan. They 
plundered several cities along the Peruvian 
coast, and murdered the inhabitants. They 
found silver so common that they would 
accept nothing but gold, pearls or jewels 
in ransom. In 1685, they captured Camp- 
peachy, and pillaged the country for forty 
or fifty miles around. On the refusal of 
the Governor to ransom the city, they laid 
it in ashes, and returned to St, Domingo. 
In 1697, they captured Carthagena and 
seized booty to the amount of $8,000,000. 
Most of their vessels were soon afterwards 
destroyed by a Dutch and English fleet in 
alliance with Spain. The boldest leaders . 
had died, others had been bribed trom 
piracy by places under governments, which 
could not repress them by force, and early 
in the 18th century they disappeared as a 
formidable organization, 

The success and eclat of the Buccaneers, 
encouraged piracy everywhere. Finally, 
towards the close of the 17th century, it 
perilled the very existence of English 
commerce. Between the pirates of Spain 
and other countries, and even of the 
British realm, and the privateers—legalized 
pirates—of France, English commerce 
suffered dreadfully. The English govern- 
ment found itself unable to suppress the 
nuisance, and an English company was 
formed for the purpose of fitting out op- 
posing privateers. It was a joint stock 
company, witha capital of £20,000, equal 
to full $100,000 at the present day, King 
William, Lord Summers, the Earl of Ox- 
ford, Earl of Rumsey, Duke of Shrews- 
bury, Richard Coote and other English 
gentlemen of fortune and influence were 
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subscribers to the stock. In America, Earl 
Bellomont, who was afterwards Governor 
of Massachusetts and New York, and 
Robert Livingston, the first Lord of the 
Manor of Livingston, were contributors 
to the fund. They fitted out a vessel 
called Adventure Calley, as a privateer, 
and appointed William Kidd, a bold and 
skillful mariner of New York city, to béher 
commander. He was also a shareholder. 
He was commissioned by the King, by 
whom he was called, in that instrument, 
‘*our trusted and well-beloved Captain 
Kidd.’’ The special object of the whole 
movement was avowedly to suppress piracy 
along the coast of the Anglo-American 
colonies, some of the Southern portions 
of which had been places of rendezvous 
for the Buccaneers. New York had be- 
come a place of secret resort for the 
pirates, and the ports on the coasts of 
Virginia and the Carolinas were their 
favorite places for fitting out for cruises. 

For some time Kidd did excellent ser- 
vice in suppressing piracy along the Ameri- 
can coast, from Cape Cod to Charleston 
harbor, and protecting American com- 
merce. That service was publicly acknow- 
ledged by the Assembly of the State of 
New York, which gave him the sum of 
$1,000. Meanwhile his captures had put 
money into the purses of himself and his 
royal and ‘‘noble’’ associates. 

Kidd went into the harbor of New 
York occasionally, where his wife, Sarah, 
resided, whose little parlor was fur- 
nished with a carpet, said to have been 
the first of modern texture, seen in that 
city. There he gained recruits, and 
finally having filled the Adventure Galley 
with about 150 brave men, he felt strong 
enough to grapple with the pirates who 
swarmed in the East Indian Seas. With 
his force well armed with guns, pikes and 
cutlasses, and a swivel at the stern and 
stem of his vessel, he sailed around the 
Cape of Good Hope into the Indian 
Ocean. There he saw an immense harvest 
for pirates, awaiting the sickle. The 
temptation was too great for Kidd and his 
associates, and they became pirates instead 
of the enemy of pirates. There chief 
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rendezvous was the Island of Madagascar, 
on the East coast of Africa. They seized 
a larger vessel than the Adventure Galley, 
and roamed over the Indian Ocean from 
the Red Sea to Malabar. They cruised 
among the islands of the Eastern Ocean, 
sailed across the Atlantic to the coast of 
South America, and sweeping up through 
the West India Islands, gathered an im- 
mense amount of treasures in gold, jewels 
and precious stones, a large quantity of 
which was buried on Gardiner’s Island, 
eastward of Long Island, 

The piracies of Kidd were long known 
in England before the company saw fit to 
notice them. At length the scandal be- 
came so notorious and irritating, that the 
King felt compelled to take action. The 
odium of piracy rested heavily on the As- 
sociation, and early in 1699, the King 
sent instructions to the Governors of the 
several American colonies, to take mea- 
sures for seizing and sending to England 
persons engaged in piracy. Two of those 
letters of instructions in manuscript, each 
signed by the King’s autograph and the 
Clerk of the Privy Council, at the date of 
each epistle, namely, Lord Jersey and 
James Vernon are before me while I write. 
They are as follows: 


‘*Trusty and well-beloved ; we greet you 


well. Whereas we have been informed 
that several pirates have been lately seized 
in our plantations in America, and it 
being necessary that due care be taken for 
bringing them and all others that may in 
like manner be seized hereafter, to con- 
dign punishment, we do hereby, will and 
require you to send hither in safe custody 
all pirates who are or shall be in prison in 
our colony and dominion of Virginia, 
under your government, at the time of your 
receiving this direction, and also to send 
the witnesses and other evidences upon 
which the said pirates have been seized, 











and which may be of any use towards 
their conviction here, that so they may be 
tried and punished according tolaw. And 
in the meanwhile to take care that the 
goods and effects of the said pirates be 
secured, so that they may hereafter be dis- 
posed of as shall by law be determined. 

‘* And as forall other pirates that may be 
seized in our said colony of Virginia, for 
the future, our will and pleasure is, that 
if you judge by the circumstances of any 
particular case and by the laws in force, 
and disposition of the people in our said 
colony in Virginia, that such pirates may 
be more speedily and effectually brought 
to punishment, according to the sentences 
that shall be given; but if you judge 
otherwise by the disposition of the people, 
or by defects in the law, these or other 
circumstances, you are to send them hither 
in manner aforesaid. And in both cases, 
our will and pleasure is, that you take such 
care that their goods and effects be secured, 
so that they may be forthcoming to be dis- 
posed of according as the law shall direct. 
And so we bid you farewell. Given at 
our Court at Kensington, the roth day of 
February, 1699, in the eleventh year of 
our reign. 

By his Majesty’s Command, 


JERSEY. 


‘* To our trusty and well-beioved Francis 
Nicholson, Esq., our Lieutenant and Gov. 
General of our colony and dominion of 
Virginia, in America; or to our Comman- 
der-in-chief of our said colony, for the 
time being.”’ 

Subsequent to the sending of the above 
letter, the British Parliament took up the 
subject of the piracy, and passed an Act 
in accordance with one adopted in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth ; whereupon the 
King wrote to the same Governor, as fol- 
lows : 


‘*WILLIAM R. 


‘*Trusty and Well-beloved; we greet you 
well. Whereas by our letters bearing date 
the roth of February, 1699, we thought 
fit to give you severall directions, relating 
to the Tryall of Pirates, in Our Colony of 
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Virginia, and whereas an Act of Parlia- 
ment is since past, for the more effectual 
suppression of Piracy, pursuant to which 
a Commission under the Great Seal of 
England has been also sent you, Impower- 
ing you and others, to proceed accordingly, 
in reference to Our said Colony, and to 
Our Provinces of North and South Caro- 
lina; Our Will and Pleasure is, that not- 
withstanding anything contained in Our 
aforesaid Letters, of the roth of February, 
1699, you henceforward take care to govern - 
yourself, in matters relating to Pirates, ac- 
cording to the intent of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and Commission afore-mentioned. 
But whereas Accessorys in cases of Piracy 
beyond the Seas, are by the said Act left 
to be Tryed in England, according to the 
Statute of Henry the VIII ;' we do hereby 
Farther Direct and require you to send all 
such Accessories in cases of Piracy, in Our 
foresaid Colony of Virginia, and Our 
Provinces of North and South Carolina, 
with the proper Evidences that you may 
have against them, into England, in order 
to their being Tryed here. And you are 
to give notice of our Pleasure herein, to 
the Governors or Commanders-in-chief of 
Our Provinces of North and South Caro- 
lina, that they may conform themselves 
thereunto. So Wee bid you farewell. 





1 Early in 1769, on the recommendation of the 
House of Lords, the British House of. Commons 
adopted an address to the King, in which it was 
proposed for him to send instructions to the Gov. 
of Massachusetts, to transmit to England, on a 
charge of treason, the leaders in the popular 
tumult in Boston against the Commissioners of ¢ Cus- 
toms in the autumn of 1768, to be tried there under 
the unrepealed Statute of the 35th of Henry the 
VIII, which provided for the punishment of treason 
committed outside of the kingdom. Such instruc- 
tions were not sent. In 1774, after the destruction 
of tea in Boston harbor, a law was passed, provid- 
ing that a person accused of riot, resistance of 
magistrates or the officers of customs, murder or 
any other capital offense, in the province of Mass- 
achusetts, might at the option of the Governor, be 
taken for trial to another colony or transported to 
England, This was alluded to in the count of the 
great indictment of the King, set forth in the De- 
claration of Independence, in which he was 
charged with giving his assent to laws “ for trans- 
porting us beyond seas, to be tried for pretended 
offenses,” 
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Given at Our Court at Kensington the 2d 
day of February, 1701, in the twelfth year 
of our Reign. 

‘‘By his Majesty’s Command.”’ 


Jamrs VERNON. 


Undcr these instructions Captain Kidd 
was arrested in Boston, and sent to Eng- 
land. Feeling secure from harm with the 
King’s commission in his pocket, and the 
protection of the company’s avarice, he 

- had appeared in the streets of the New 
England capital, after he had buried his 
treasures. Governor Bellomont had him 
arrested and transported. He was not 
convicted of piracy, but for the killing of 
a gunner on board his ship, in an alterca- 
tion, and he was hanged at Plymouth in 
May, 1701. His career and fate formed 
the theme of several ballads, the most 
popular of which was the following : 
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“ T’ll sing you a song that you’ll wonder to hear, 
Of a free-booter lucky and bold; 

Of old Captain Kidd—of the man without fear, 
How himself to the devil he sold. 


His ship was a trim one as ever did swim, 
His comrades were h and brave— 

Twelve pistols he carried, that free-booter grim, 
And he fearlessly ploughed the wild wave. 


He ploughed for rich harvests, for silver and gold, 
He gathered them all in the deep; : 

And he hollowed his granaries far in the mold,. 
Where they lay for the devil to keep. 


Yet never was none more open of hand 
To the woodmen so merry and free ; 

For he scattered his coin ’mong the sons of the land, 
Whene’er he returned from the sea. 


Yet pay-day at last, though unasked and unbid, 
Come alike to the rude and the civil ; 

And bold Captain Kidd, for the things that he did, 
Was sent by Jack Ketch to the devil.” 





THE OLD 


1n point of taste, the old tomb of Wash- 


ington in which his remains were first laid, 
-vas much more attractive, in its external 
appearance, than the one afterward erec- 


ted. It was a simple arched vault made 
in a side hill, with a plain front, composed 
of a wall over which the turf appeared 
like a fringe, and a plain door. Before 
this vault was a wooden picket fence with 
an entrance gate. The broken remains 
of that old tomb may be seen by the side 
of the path along which the visitor, land- 
ing at the wharf, passes up from the present 
tomb of Washington, to the mansion on 
the high bank of the Potomac River. Its 
appearance when it was in perfect condi- 
tion is given in the accompanying engra- 
ving, which is from a drawing by Thos. 
Doughty, the excellent landscape painter, 
who died in New York, in the Summer of 
1856. Doughty made the drawing from 
a sketch by J. R. Smith, of Philadelphia, 
about the year 1832. 

This tomb was not in the least preten- 
tious. Its external appearance was in 
consonance with the character of its greatest 


TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 


tenant. It was consonant, also, with the 
uses for which it was made—simply the 
opening to a vault for the quiet repose of 
the dead. The later tomb, on the con- 
trary, is absolutely sensational in its archi- 
tectural character, and positively offensive 
to good taste. Its front rises from the 
bosom of a quiet wooded glen in all the 
flaunting hideousness of staring red brick, 
pretentious in form and persistent in its 
absurd demands for admiration. Its very 
ludicrousness asa tomb, distracts the mind 
of the visitor from the contemplation of 
the beautiful sarcophagi in the vestibule, 
which contains the ashes of Washington 
and his wife, and disturbs the lofty 
thoughts which such a presence inspires. 
It appears more like an entrance-gate to 
the domain of some vulgar member of the 
shoddy aristocracy, than the portal to the 
resting place of the illustrious dead. It 
justifies the description of it given by an 
English nobleman who said: ‘It is a 
glaring red building somewhat between a 
coach house and a cage.’’ The first and 
best imiprovement which the managers of 
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the ‘‘ Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association’ 
may make to increase the attractiveness 
of the home of Washington, and to vindi- 
cate their own good taste will be the 
remodelling of that tomb.’ 

At the time Washington made his Will, 
six months before his death, the old family 
vault delineated in this paper, was be- 
coming dilapidated, and in that Will he 
gave directions for a new one, in the 
following words: 

‘The family vault at Mount Vernon, 
requiring repairs, and being improperly 
situated, besides, I desire that a new one 
of brick, and upon a larger scale, may be 
built at the foot of what is called the 
Vineyard enclosure, on the ground which 
is marked out, in which my remains, and 
those of my deceased relatives (now in the 
old vault) and such others of my family 
as may choose to be entombed there, 
may be deposited.”’ 

For thirty years this provision of Wash- 
ington’s Will remained unexecuted, and 
it was not until the old tomb, thoroughly 
dilapidated by the action of the roots of 
the trees that grew over it, rendered it 
indecent as a resting place for the dead, 
that his heirs took action in the matter. 
The immediate cause of that action was 
an attempt to carry away the remains of the 
Patriot, by some bold robber who en- 
tered the old vault at night. He carried 
away the remains of another member of 
the family, by mistake. The thief was 
detected, and the‘remains were recovered. 
Soon after that event, the present vault 
was constructed, and the remains of Wash- 
ington and his family were removed to it. 

In 1837,*Mr. John Struthers, of Phila- 
delphia, generously offered to present two 
marble coffins in which the remains of the 
Father of his Country, and his wife, 
might be placed for everlasting preserva- 


1 At the meeting of the Grand Council of the 
Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association, in May last, 
the Knights Templars of Baltimore, presented an 
offer to build over the remains of Washington, a 
suitable mausoleum. See proceedings of that As- 
fED) printed in this number of the REcorD,— 
[Ep. 
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tion. Major Lawrence Lewis, who mar- 
ried Nelly Custis, the grand-daughter of 
Mrs. Washington, then the last surviving 
executor of the Will of the Patriot, ac- 
cepted the proffered gift, and in the 
Autumn of that year, the remains of these 
illustrious personages were transferred from 
their old coffins to the new ones, ‘The 
latter were wrought out of solid blocks of 
Italian marble, with marble lids. The 
vestibule of the new vault was enlarged 
so as to contain them. 

On the 7th of October, 1837, Mr. 
William Strickland, of Philadelphia, ac- 
companied by members of the Washing- 
ton family, assisted in placing the remains 
of the honored dead in these stone coffins. 
The decayed wooden case was removed 
and the leaden coffin in which the Patriot’s 
body had been placed in December 1799, 
appeared. The lid was fractured. ‘‘ At 
the request of Major Lewis,’’ says Mr. 
Strickland, in his published account, ‘‘ the 
fractured part of the lid was turned over 
on the lower part, exposing to view a head 
and breast of large dimensions, which 
appeared, by the dim light of the candles, 
to have suffered but little from the effects 
of time. The eye sockets were large and 
deep, and the breadth across the temples, 


together with the forehead, appeared ‘of 


unusual size. There was no appearance 
of grave-clothes ; the chest was broad, the 
color was dark, and had the appearance of 
dried flesh and skin adhering to the bones. 
We saw no hair, nor was there any offen- 
sive oor from the body * * * 1 
A hand was laid upon the head iftte 
instantly removed; the leaden lid was 
instantly restored to its place; the body, 
raised by six men, was carried and laid in 
the marble coffin, and the ponderous 
cover being put on and set in cement, it 
was sealed from our sight.’’ That lid is 
sculptured with a representation of the 
American Shield suspended over the flag 
of the Union. The latter is hung in 
festoons; and the whole group is sur- 
mounted with a spread Eagle, as a crest. 
Tobias Lear, Washington’s Secretary 
at the time of the Patriot’s death, wrote a 
minute account of that event and of his 
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funeral. He says the old family vault 
was opened and cleaned for the reception 
of its most illustrious tenant. Its entrance 
had been enclosed with brick. A door 
was now made for it, which is seen in the 
picture. The body was borne from the 
mansion to the tomb by six bearers on a 
bier accompanied by a military and civic 
procession, whilst a cannon on board a 
schooner anchored in the Potomac in front 
of the mansion, fired minute-guns. When 


the body arrived at near the vault, the 
military took a proper position, and the 
Free Masons (of which body Washington 
was a member), and citizens descended 
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the slope to the vault, where the religious 
services were performed by the Rev. Mr. 
Davis, according to the forms of the 
Protestant Episcopal church. He pro- 
nounced a brief discourse, when the 
Masons performed their peculiar ceremonies 
on such occasions, and the body was laid 
in thetomb. Three general discharges of 
arms were then given by the infantry and 
cavalry present; and eleven pieces of 
artillery which were ranged back of the 
vault, were simultaneously ‘fired. The 
sun was now setting on that short Decem- 
ber day, and mournfully that assembly 
departed for their respective homes. 





AN HISTORICAL QUESTION SETTLED. 


In the winter of 1860-61, convention 
after convention of politicians in the then 
Slave-labor States, adopted ordinances of 
Secession; and there was a disposition 
manifested in many places at the South to 
appropriate the national property in ‘those 
regions for the promotion of insurrection- 
ary movements. President Buchanan, 
doubtful of his powers in the exercise of 
coercive measures, and having those doubts 
fortified -by the opinion of his Attorney- 
General, Jeremiah S. Black, hesitated to 
act. But General John Adams Dix, who 
had lately accepted a seat in the cabinet as 
Secretary of the Treasury, had no such 
scruples, and acted promptly. 

Perceiving the great danger of the reve- 
nue cutters being seized by the enemies of 
the government, Secretary Dix sent Wm. 
Hemphill Jones, a judicious man, and then 
as now, (I believe) chief clerk of the First 
Controller’s office, as a special agent of 
the Treasury Department, to secure from 
seizure the revenue cutters Lewis Cass at 
Mobile and Rodert McClelland at New 
Orleans. Mr. Jones found the Cass 
already in possession of the authorities of 
the State of Alabama, she having been 
seized on the same morning when Fort 
Gaines, on Dauphin Island was taken pos- 
session of by insurgents. She had been 
surrendered to T. Sandford, the Collector 


of the Port of Mobile, by commander 
Morrison, 

Mr. Jones hastened to New Orleans, and 
sent the following note from Secretary Dix 
to Captain J. G. Breshwood, of the Mc- 
Clelland: ‘* This letter will be presented 
to you by Wm. Hemphill Jones, a special 
agent of this Department ; you are required 
to obey such directions as may be given 
you, either verbally or in writing by Mr. 
Jones, with regard to the vessel under 
your command.”’ This letter was inclosed 
in one from Mr. Jones, directing Captain 
Breshwood to proceed immediately with 
his vessel to New York. To this Captain 
Breshwood instantly replied, saying: 
‘* your letter, with one of the rgth of Jan., 
from the honorable Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, I have duly received, and in reply, 
refuse to obey the order.”’ 

At this time the mails in the South were 
under the control of the opposers of the 
Government, and every letter directed to 
National functionaries or to persons in the 
North who were known to be opposed to 
the insurrectionary movements, was ex- 
amined, and if it contained information 
of importance, it was detained. Aware 
of this state of things, Mr. Jones wrote 
letters to a fictitious personage in Balti- 
more, to be called for at the Post office. 
From there they were taken to Washing- 
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ton city by a confidential messenger, and 
delivered to the late Gilbert Rodman, who 
was then Chief Clerk of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

Through these channels Mr. Jones kept 
the Secretary of the Treasury informed of 
his experience. He immediately advised 
him by telegraph, of Captain Breshwood’s 
insubordination ; when the Secretary of the 
Treasury sent the following telegram to 
Mr. Jones : 

** Treasury Department, 
‘* January 29, 1861. 

Tell Lieut. Caldwellto arrest Captain 
Breshwood, assume command of the cutter, 
and obey the order I gave through you. If 
Captain Breshwood after arrest, undertakes 
to interfere with the command of the cutter, 
tell Lieut. Caldwell to consider him asa 
mutineer, and treat him accordingly. If any 
one attempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot. 

**Joun A. Dix, 
** Secretary of the Treasury.”’ 

This despatch was intercepted and a 
copy of it was sent to the Governor of 
Louisiana. That functionary forwarded 
it to the Mayor of New Orleans, with in- 
structions to arrest Mr. Jones. Informed 
of this order, Mr. Jones secreted himself 
and soon escaped. 
eluded the vigilance of persons lying in 
wait for him along the line of his journey 
North. 

The McClelland fell into the hands of 
the enemies of the government, and the 
Custom-house and Mint at New Orleans, 
with all the precious metals which they 
contained, were seized by the authorities 
of Louisiana. A convention of politicians 
assembled at Baton Rouge, the capital of 
that State, had passed an Ordinance of Se- 
cession; and when, soon afterward, a 
draft from the Treasury Department upon 
the sub-treasurer at New Orleans, arrived, 
that officer refused to honor it, saying: 
‘¢ The money in my custody is no longer 
the property of the United States, but of 
the Republic of Louisiana.’ 

The despatch of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to Mr. Jones, suppressed at the 
South, was scattered broad cast over the 


With difficulty he 
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land from Washington city. It produced 
a profound sensatidn everywhere. It as- 
sured the friends of the government that 
its vitality was not wholly paralized, 
and revived their hopes; it warned the 
enemies of the government, that energetic 
measures for the salvation of the life of the 
Republic, would be put into operation. 
It was an important event in the Civil War. 
A small medal was struck by private 
hands commemorative of it. It will be per- 
ceived by the picture of that medal here 


THE DIX MEDAL, 


given, that the closing words of the des- 
patch are not quite correctly quoted. 

An incident in the history of the revenue 
cutter McClelland, may be appropriately 
mentioned here. When Admiral Farragut’s 


fleet approached New Orleans, in April, 
1862, and the J/’ Clelland was set on fire 
by the Confederates, and abandoned. 
David Ritchie, a bold sailor, boarded her, 
and saved from the flames the flag to which 
Secretary Dix alluded ; also the Confeder- 
ate flag which had been raised in its place. 
These flags were sent to Secretary Dix by 
General Butler, who wrote, saying : ‘‘ when 
I read your instructions to shoot on the 
spot any one who should attempt to haul 
down the American flag, my heart bounded 
for joy. It was the first bold stroke in 
favor of the Union, under the past admin- 
istration,”’ 

Since the war, the authorship of that 
order has been claimed for different per- 
sons, and sufficient controversy has been 
excited to make it a historical question. 
The letter-press copy of the original, in 
the neat hand-writing of the late William 
Handy, who was then an old and trusted 
clerk at the head of the revenue marinc 
branch of the Treasury Department, is 
now on.file in that Department. It was 
copied from the original draft in the bold 
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and characteristic writing of Secretary 
Dix, which is now in possession of his 
son, Rev. Morgan L. Dix, D.D., rector 
of Trinity Church, in the city of New 
York. Of that original, a fac simile is 
here given, slightly reduced to accom- 
modate it to the page of the REcorp. 

Whilst it could not be denied that the 
order from which the copy was made for 
the telegraph, was in the hand-writing of 
Secretary Dix, it was claimed that the 
substance of it was suggested by another. 
Mr. Stanton, then Attorney-General and 
afterwards Secretary of War, Joseph Holt 
the Judge-Advocate General, General 
Scott and others were each named as 
the real author, It has been asserted 
that the order was inspired by the Presi- 
dent, and that it ‘‘correctly reflected 
the spirit of President Buchanan and his 
Administration.’’ Before his death Secre- 
tary Stanton gave a public denial of his 
being the author ; and reports of conver- 
sations with Secretary Dix, in which he 
asserted that he was the sole author of the 
order, have been published in the news- 
papers. 

The following is an account of an in- 
terview with Secretary Dix, published in 
the ‘‘ New York Herald’’ on the 28th of 
October, 1872: 


“General,” I remarked, “the controversy in ref- 
erence to the authorship of that despatch must have 
amused you at times, although it annoyed you and 
others.” 

“Well,” he replied, “J think I have been 
astonished more than I have been amused or an- 
noyed, by the pertinacity with which the matter is 
bandied about, after the most conclusive proofs 
have been brought forward regarding it.” 

*« Did you give the expression any consideration, 
either at the time you wrote it, or afterwards, other 
than such as you ordinarily gave to such affairs ?”’ 

“«*Why, no,’ answered the general, as he toyed 
with a pen on his table. ‘I did not think much 
about it. I thought I was merely issuing an order 
which it was my duty to issue, I omitted to tell 
the President of it, until:‘two or three days after- 
wards, although I was staying at the White House; 
but I said to him at the next cabinet meeting, I am 
afraid, Mr. President, that we shall lose two or 
three revenue cutters. He said to me, ‘ how is 
that?’ I told him what had occurred at New 
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Orleans, and expressed my fears lest the cutters 
there might be seized, as were those at Charleston, 
Savannah and other ports. The President then 
asked me ‘ What instructions did you send ?’ and I 
repeated the wording of the despatch to him. He 
appeared a little startled, and said quickly, ‘ did 
you write that?’ I answered, ‘I telegraphed it,’ 
and here the conversation ended. He never spoke 
of it again.” 


Judge Black, then at the head of the 
State Department as successor of General 
Cass, in a letter to General Dix last year, 
said: ‘‘I am satisfied that nobody except 
yourself, knew of its existence until you 
read it on the occasion you speak of’’— 
the cabinet meeting. 

Yet these testimonies have not entirely 
quieted the controversy, and the subject 
of the authorship of .that famous order 
has lately been brought up as a moot- 
point ‘in the history of the Civil War. In 
order to settle the question, if possible, 
the Editor of the REcorD sent a note of 
inquiry to Governor Dix, and promptly 
received the following from him, in reply: 


‘* Seafield, Westhampton, N. Y. 
Sept. 2d, 1873. 
**Dear Sir: 


“ Your favor is received. The “ Order” alluded 
to was written by myself, without any suggestion 
from any one, and it was sent off three days before 
it was communicated to the President or the cabi- 
net. 

“Mr. Stanton’s letter to Mr. Bonner, of the 
‘Ledger,’ stating that it was wholly mine, was 
published in the New York ‘ Times’ last October, 
or late in September, to silence forever, the misrep- 
resentations in regard to it. 

“ After writing it (about 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing), I gave it to Mr. Handy, a clerk in the Trea- 
sury Department, to copy. The copy was signed 
by me, and sent: to the telegraph office the same 
evening, and the original was kept, like all other 
original despatches. It is now, as you state, in 
possession of my son, Rev. Dr. Dix, 27 West 
Twenty-fifth street, New York. It was photo- 
graphed in 1863 or 1864, and you, no doubt, have 
the fac simile thus made.” 


“ Very truly yours, 
“JouN A. Dix. 
“ BENSON J. LossInc, Esq.” 


This ought to put the question at rest. 













The REcorD is indebted to Hon. Winslow C. 
Watson, for the following sketch of the Battle 
of Hubbarton, in Vermont, and of two of the 
prominent actors in that conflict : 


The battle of Hubbardton, although brief 
in its duration, and in which compara- 
tively small forces were engaged, was one 
of the severest conflicts of the war of In- 
dependence. It has however neyer at- 
tained a just prominence in our annals, 
nor have the actors in its sanguinary scenes 
ever received the tribute due to their cour- 
age and resolution. The gallantry of the 
Republican troops were not more conspi- 
cuous than the skill and energies of the 
commanders in the engagement itself, 
although the attack by Frasier was a par- 
tial surprize of men who were but slightly 
protected by field works. The delay at 
Hubbardton, which enabled Frasier to over- 
take the American detachment, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. An accom- 
plished soidier like Warner, must have 
acted under posiiive orders or been con- 
strained by imperative circumstances. 

The force led b; Frasier and the Ger- 
man re-enforcement by which the victory 
was won, were selectzd from the veterans 
of Burgoyne. The former recoiled before 
the impetuous bayonets of the patriot yeo- 
man, and the triumph of Bennington with 
its momentous consequences may have 
been anticipated at Hubbarton, had not 
the arrival of Riedesel on the field secured 
to the British an irresistable preponder- 
ance in numbers that rendered further re- 
sistence desperate, and yielded to the 
enemy a bloody victory. Marshall justly 
remarks, that the extravagant estimate by 
Burgoyne of the American strength was a 
tacit homage tu their intrepidity. The 
Republican loss was severe, but the ima- 
gination of the British general was wildly 
inflamed, when he alleged that ‘six hun- 
dred Ainericans wandered into the wood 
and perished ;’’ forgetting that these men 
were pioneer woodmen, in the midst of a 
cultivated region, and everywhere sur- 
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rounded by sympathisers and friends. 
The casualties of the British were sedu- 
lously disguised, but American writers have 
assumed, that, from the vehemence of the 
defence, they were far heavier than was 
admitted. Lord Balcarras, who was in 
the engagement, in effect conceded this, 
when referring to the loss in his own de- 
tachment, he complained to Ethan Allen, 
that ‘‘ the Americans took aim in firing.’’ 

Colonel Francis, who commanded one 
of the three regiments which composed 
the American corps, fell gloriously while 
performing services that extorted the ad- 
miration and applause of the enemy. Col. 
Warner was the senior in rank, and to his 
daring and skill is mainly ascribed the 
gallant action of the Republican soldiers. 
Let us take a glance at the character and 
history of this soldier, whose achievements 
were so remarkable, but whose memory 
has been so slightly cherished by his 
countrymen. 

Seth Warner was one of the most bril- 
liant and effective subordinate actors, in 
the great drama of the Revolution. Pos- 
sessing uncommon native powers, he was 
eminent in civil life, and in war a bold 
and distinguished soldier. In the contro- 
versies between the people of the New 
Hampshire Grants and New York, he was 
the coadjutor and adviser of Allen, saga- 
cious in council and resolnte and prompt 
in action ; he was Allen’s superior in capa- 
city, and second only to him in the affec- 
tions and confidence of the ‘‘ fierce demo- 
cracie’’ of the Green Mountains. 

Warner embraced the cause of Inde- 
pendence with all the determination and 
fervour of his character. He enlisted in 
the perilous expedition against Ticon- 
deroga—perilous because it was military 
rebellion, and was himself the captor of 
Crown Point. With a regiment of his 
Green Mountain boys he joined Mont- 
gomery and won distinction in the early 
events of that romantic campaign. By a 
brilliant strategy he defeated Carlton at 
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Longueuil,and by that achievement secured 
the capitulation of St. Johns. In Novem- 
ber its term of enlistment ceased, and the 
regiment, worn out by service, diseased 
and almost naked was discharged with the 
highest encomiums. Allowed the repose 
only of a few weeks, Warner was earnestly 
summoned to the St. Lawrence, where 
perils and difficulties were gathering about 
the Republican army. By the magnetism 
of his name and influence he raised a new 
corps, and with a promptitude that made 
it appear 

As if the yawning hills to Heaven, 

A subterrenean host had given. 


He led it in the heart of winter, amid 
the snows and frost of Canada, from Ver- 
mont to Quebec. To Warner, in the dis- 
astrous retreat of the army, was confided, 
as at Hubbardton, the command of the rear 
guard, the post alike of honor and of deep 
responsibility. At the first sound of alarm 
from Bennington, he hastened to the aid 
of Stark, and imparted the influence of his 
genius and experience to the counsel of 
that gallant leader. His own veteran re- 
giment only reached the field, at the fear- 
ful moment, when the patriots, demoralized 
by their first victory, and dispersed in the 
pursuit of spoils, were retreating before 
the fierce attack of a new enemy. Lead- 
ing such men trained by himself to dis- 
cipline, tried in many battle fields, and 
burning with passion for avenging the dis- 
aster at Hubbardton, he was eminently con- 
spicuous in securing the crowning victory 
of that great day. The fact is a high 
tribute to the character and standing of 
Warner, that his was the only regiment en- 
listed in Vermont during the war and com- 
missioned by the authority of Congress. 

The battle of Bennington was the last 
distinguished incident in the brilliant career 
of Warner. Prostrated by infirmities he 
had contracted in the service, and es- 
pecially in the rigors of his Canadian 
campaigns, he retired to Roxbury, Con- 
necticut, his native place, and there, in 
the very meridian of manhood died, soon 
after the close of the contest, but he lived 
long enough to behold the country to 
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which he had devoted and sacrificed his 
life—a free and Independent Republic. 

The unbroken and zealous services of 
Colonel Warner connected with public 
affairs through a term of many years, first 
in civil and afterwards in military duties, 
left no interval for attention to his per- 
sonal interests, and he died poor in estate, 
but rich in fame and popular affections. 
His family struggling in penury, invoked 
by the strongest claims the gratitute and 
beneficence of the nation, but, if recog- 
nized, they received no response, except 
the solitary action of Vermont. By that 
State an extensive tract of wild land was 
granted to the heirs of Warner. The gift 
when it was conferred was believed to be 
munificent, but practically proved of little 
value. 

Three fourths of a century after his 
death, Connecticut, the native State of 
Warner, erected over his remains at Rox- 
bury, a granite monument, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscriptions, which I copy from 
Hall’s ‘‘Early History of Vermont.’’ 
Had the specific subjects, which I have at- 
tempted to discuss in this paper been em- 
braced in the scope of that work, the 
habits of profound and exhaustive research 
of its able author, would have left nothing 
for me to examine or elucidate. The 
monument is inscribed as follows : 


Last (front) side—Col. SETH WARNER, 
of the army of the Revolution ; born in 
Roxbury, Conn., May 17, 1743; a resi- 
dent of Bennington, Vermont, from 1765 
to 1784; died in his native Parish, Dec. 
26, 1784. 


North Side—Captor of Crown Point; 
Commander of the Green Mountain Boys 
in the repulse of Carlton, at Longueuil, and 
in the battle of Hubbardton, and the asso- 
ciate of Stark, in the victory at Benning- 
ton. 


South Side—Distinguished as a defender 
of the New Hampshire Grants, and for 
bravery, sagacity, energy and humanity, 
as a partizan officer in the war of the 
Revolution. 


















West Side—His remains are deposited 
under this monument, erected by order of 
the General Assembly of Connecticut, 
A. D., 1859. 


The 2d Battalion of New Hampshire 
militia, Commanded by Colonel Hale, was 
the third regiment that composed this de- 
tachment at Hubbardton. Some of the in- 
cidents in this action reflected discredit in 
the popular feeling of that period, upon 
the conduct of Colonel Hale, which has 
been perpetuated by a specific class of 
writers to the present day. I propose to 
exhume as far as practicable the facts of 
the case, and to briefly examine by the 
glimmering light we may now obtain, the 
justness of the imputations that rest on his 
memory. Such an investigation seems 
peculiarly adapted to the columns of the 
RECORD. 

The important fact should not be disre- 
garded, that Colonel Hale died in captiv- 
ity, and never had the opportunity of pre- 
senting to the public his account of these 
transactions, or of vindicating his conduct 
before the appropriate military tribunal, 
although he had at the first moment he 
was advised of these charges, claimed from 
the justice of Washington, an exchange, 
that he might demand this privilege, but 
an early death arrested the movement for 
that purpose, and his character and mem- 
ory has stood undefended before the world. 
The result of such an inquiry, cannot of 
course now be asserted, but we do know, 
that Schuyler and St. Clair, in reference 
to the same calamitous campaign were 
pursued by far more rancorous popular 
clamour, and that the judgment of Court 
Martials amply asserted the wisdom and 
patriotism of their policy. 

No official report of the affair at Hub- 
bardton has I believe, ever been published, 
while history is singularly barren in nar- 
rating the circumstances of the battle, ex- 
cept in a general encomium of the skill by 
which it was directed, and the heroic re- 
solution of the corps of Warner and 
Francis. ‘The actual position of Hale’s 
regiment, whether in the rear or advance 
of the column is even uncertain, but it ad- 
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mits of no contradiction, that it performed 
little effective service in the action. The 
memory of Colonel Hale has never been 
fully redeemed from the reproach this fact 
occasioned, and it is now difficult from the 
lapse of time and the absence of authentic 
documents to unveil the truth. 

The original charges against Col. Hale, 
were advanced by Ethan Allen, substan- 
tially in this language, that without stri- 
king a blow, he in a cowardly manner 
faithlessly abandoned the field and fled 
towards Carleton.’ Several subsequent 
writers, evidently without examination 
have reproduced the statements of Allen, 
which thus became deeply engraven as 
verities upon the public mind. Allen was 
not in the country when the battle of Hub- 
bardton occurred, and returned to his peo- 
ple stricken and grieved at the event, and 
exasperated by passion and prejudice 
against all to whom could be imputed any 
agency in impairing the triumph and glory 
of his cherished followers. In this spirit 
he listened to the rumors imputing these 
grave offences to Hale, accepted them as 
verities, and incorporated them in_ his 
Narrative. Research and calm reflection 
were scarcely embraced in the habits of 
Allen. He was an honest and true man, 
but wrote as he fought, from impulse and 
feeling. 

No other author originates these reflec- 
tions on the character of Colonel Hale. 
Gordon, Williams and every other histor- 
ian who has repeated this charge refer to 
Allen as their sole authority. The utter- 
ances of these writers, therefore, afford no 
cumulative evidence of the truth of their 
imputations. In literature as in nature, 
the stream cannot rise above its fountain. 
Upon the accuracy of Allen’s opinion and 





1 The following aye the exact words of Ethan 
Allen in his Narrative, page 106: “ It was by this 
time dangerous for those of both parties who were 
not prepared for the world to come; but Col. Hale 
being apprised of the danger, never brought his 
regiment to the charge, but left Warner and Fran- 
cis to stand the blowing of it, and fled, but luckily 
fell in with an inconsiderable number of the enemy, 
and to his eternal shame, surrendered himself a 
prisoner.—[ Ep. ] 
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the truth of the information he received, 
is based exclusively the superstructure of 
these injurious statements in regard to the 
conduct and accusation of Colonel Hale. 

The silence of a long array of writers, 
some of whom were cotemporaneous with 
these events, and most of whom are dis- 
tinguished for profound and careful inves- 
tigation, must be accepted as strong nega- 
tive testimony, in the exoneration of Col. 
Hale. Had an act tainted with cowardice 
so marked, if not treachery, been perpe- 
trated by an officer occupying a position 
of such prominence, it could not have es- 
caped their attention, and would: have de- 
manded as it must have received their 
deepest denunciation. Marshall, whose 
Life of Washington, embraces an elaborate 
and minute narrative of all the events of 
the Revolution, and who enjoyed access 
to every authority, both documentary and 
oral that elucidated his subject; Andrews, 
a British writer, who lived at the period ; 
Steadman, an officer in the British army, 
who wrote a carefully arranged history of 
the war, in which he served in several cam- 
paigns ; Botta, who scrutinized every point 
with a conscientiousness that seemed to 
detect every detail, and impressed the 
spirit of accuracy on every page; these 
authors, each and all of them, are silent in 
reference to any misconduct of Col. Hale, 
and utter no reproaches upon his conduct. 
In Botta there could have been no ignor- 
ance of the name of Hale, for he distinctly 
mentions his capture. I have thus at- 
tempted to trace the accusations against 
Colonel Hale to their origin, and to indi- 
cate the current, although it has been aug- 
mented by no corroboration, which has 
transmitted them to our own age. 

But it is asserted that the exculpation 
of Colonel Hale is sustained by strong 
affirmative testimony independent of the 
presumtive evidence, to which I have ad- 
verted. When the views of Col. Hale’s 
friends were submitted to Mr. Irving after 
the appearance of the first edition of his 
‘¢ Washington,’’ he deemed them so forci- 
ble, that in the generous and conscientous 
spirit which controlled all his acts, he 
caused the stereotyped plates of his work, 
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in which he had adopted the language of 
Allen, to be broken up, and again referred 
to the subject of Hale’s conduct in a very 
modified tone. 

In a note on page 145, vol. 1, of ‘“‘ The 
Field Book of the Revolution,’’ conceived 
in the same just spirit, Mr. Lossing, from 
the conclusions of a careful investigation 
of the question, gives utterance to similar 
language exculpatory of Col. Hale.’ 

The defence of Col. Hale rests upon the 
following statements. It is affirmed that 
Col. Hale was in command of a detach- 
ment formed by the invalids and convales- 
cents of the army ; that to his charge was 
also confided the sick and feeble, who were 
not attached to his regiment ; that his men 
were not adequately equipped for active 
duty ; that he was surprized while they 
were preparing their early breakfast ; that 
so far from surrendering without striking 
a blow, a spirited although brief resist- 
ence was made, until his corps of raw 
militia, demoralized by sickness and ineffi- 
cient, an absence of discipline and arms, 
broke and fled, leaving their officers and a 
part of the troops to be captured by the 
enemy. ‘These propositions cannot neces- 
sarily, at this remote period, be sustained by 
direct and absolute proof. Their support 
chiefly depends upon casual representa- 
tions, but essentially on the inferences de- 
rived from the language of several histor- 
ians of that gloomy day. 

Belknap, a cotemporary, who we are 
warranted in assuming, must have been 
familiar with the condnct of the officers of 
that State, in his history of New Hamp- 
shire, says, ‘‘on the retreat, Col. Hale’s 
battalion was ordered to cover the rear of 
the invalids, by which means he was seven 
miles behind the main body. (If this po- 
sition is accurately stated, Hale was one 
mile in the rear of Warner.) The next 
morning he was attacked by an advanced 
guard of the enemy, at Hubbardton. In 


1 Subsequent investigations have confirmed the 
opinion then formed, of the conduct of Col. Hale. 
Mr. Watson’s views are undoubtedly correct. He 
has served the cause of truth in this vindication of 
the character of a brave but unfortunate officer.— 
[Ep.] 















this engagement Major Titcomb of the 
New Hampshire troops (Hale’s Major), 
was wounded, and Col. Hale and others 
taken prisoner, with about a hundred 
men.’’ Ebenezer Fletcher, who belonged 
to a company in Hale’s battalion, was in 
the action, wounded and captured, pub- 
lished his recollections with an unpreten- 
tious simplicity and directness that assert 
his accuracy, states that ‘‘Hale’s corps were 
preparing their breakfast, under marching 
orders, when the enemy suddenly appeared 
in line. The American troops were 
ordered to lay down their packs and be 
ready for action. A sharp firing at once 
commenced. The patriots sought the 
cover of trees. We were few in number 
compared with theenemy.’’ Fletcher in the 
act of firing his musket received a wound, 
and was taken prisoner, and the battalion 
retreated. Barston’s History of New 
Hampshire, a work of authority, remarks 
in describing the battle of Hubbardton: ‘‘a 
sharp skirmish ensued, in which Major 
Titcomb was wounded.”’ 

These writers totally confute the most 
salient point in Allen’s strictures that 
Hale surrendered without striking a blow. 
A sharp skirmish occurred, his men were 
placed in the most effective position for 
American marksmen, and his Major and 
others were wounded. 

Hildreth, in a voluminous ‘‘ History of 
the United States,’’ when noticing the 
battle of Hubbardton, presents a statement 
that establishes a clear and direct exonera- 
tion to Col. Hale, if the language of the 
historian is fortified by adequate authority. 
I am aware of no reason for distrusting his 
accuracy. Hildreth, although not an ele- 
gant, is a cautious writer, and a judicious 
and vigilant explorer among the materials 
of history, but he rarely refers to the 
sources of his narrative in foot notes, 
usually massing them in a tabular form in 
an appendix. It is therefore arduous and 
almost impossible to trace them. He 


says: ‘fone of the regiments fled dis- 
gracefully, leaving most of their officers to 
be-taken prisoners. The other two regi- 
ments under Francis and Warner made a 
stout resistence.’’ 


This view, in my judg- 
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ment may be received as a solution of the 
problem of a century, and its probability 
is confirmed by the conceded moral and 
physical condition of Hale’s battalion, 
and by the fact also, that two militia regi- 
ments ordered by St. Clair to return to 
the support of Warner, were so debauched 
by insubordination and terror that they re- 
fused to march. These facts and the as- 
sertion of Col. Hale in his appeal to 
Washington, that he was the victim of 
calumny stimulated by the ambition of 
subordinates, who hoped to advance their 
own preferment on his disgrace, were 
doubtless in the contemplation of Hale, 
when he confidently affirmed his ability 
to establish before a military court a per- 
fect vindication of his conduct and cha- 
racter. 

In every tribunal of law an accused may 
claim the protection of honorable antece- 
dents, and I know not any reason for 
rejecting the same defence in the forum 
of history, When the war of the revolu- 
tion opened, Nathan Hale, possessed a 
competency. Aroused by the tocsin from 
Lexington, he abandoned his business and 
raised a company of minute men at his 
own expense, and dying at the age of 
thirty-seven and a prisoner, he left his 
family poor. A man once inspired by such 
zeal we can scarcely presume became so 
soon afterward insensible to the behests of 
honor and patriotism and a recreant on 
the field. 

If this tenor of presumptive evidence sus- 
tained by conclusions found on so much 
that is positive in both authority and cir- 
cumstances, will not be accepted as a vin- 
dication of the fame of Col. Hale, com- 
bined, they furnish such extenuation and 
surround the question with so much doubt 
and uncertainty as to claim an earnest and 
just consideration. Impressed by these 
convictions, I ask for the use of the columns 
of the Recorp to aid in securing the in- 
tegrity of history, and in justice to the 
memory of the dead, and the sensibilities 
of the living. 

In presenting the views of the career of 
Warner and the conduct of Hale, dis 
closed in this paper, I have accomplished 
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the chief objects that stimulated its prep- 
aration. ‘I did not propose to myself the 
arrangement of a minute narrative of the 
battle at Hubbardton, but designed merely 
to glance at some of its prominent and less 
familiar features. In the language of Dr. 
Chipman, whose brief ‘* Life of Seth 
Warner,”’ is marked by the ability that 
embellished everything he touched: ‘‘ The 
conflict was fierce and bloody. Warner 
charged the enemy with such impetuosity 
that they were thrown into disorder, but 
they soon recovered and formed anew. 
Even after the arrival of Reidesel on the 
field, the victory was undecided, when at 
that moment of the crisis, Francis fell, 
his regiment instantly broke and fled, and 
the fortune of the day was decided.’’ 
The regiment of Warner, which was as I 
have stated, the only ‘‘ Continental”’ re- 
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giment organized in Vermont, possessing 
more of the cohesion imparted by disci- 
pline, seems to have been unaffected by 
this panic, and we may infer, stood firm 
with unbroken ranks, until Warner, to es- 
cape annihilation or capture ordered them 
to disperse. I risk this inference upon the 
following statement of Chipman. ‘‘ The 
Americans fled into the woods in all direc- 
tions. Those of Warner’s regt. who heard 
the order to that effect, repaired to Man- 
chester, the others with Francis’ regiment 
followed and joined the main army, and 
marched to Fort Edward.’’ 

Those troops belonging to Warner's 
regiment were immediately ordered by 
Schuyler to Manchester where the regi- 
ment was reorganized and stationed to 
protect that frontier, until it marched to 
the field of Bennington. 





ATTACK ON FORT STEPHENSON. 


The ReEcorp is indebted to Mr, R. B. Hayes, 
of Fremont, Ohio, for the following document. In 
a note to the Editor, Mr, Hayes says: 


Through the politeness of the American 
Minister to England, Gen. Schenck, I have 
been furnished with the official account by 
the British authorities of the attack made 
on Fort Stephenson, at Lower Sandusky, 
now Fremont, Aug. 2d, 1813, of which a 
copy is inclosed. 


Head Quarters, St. Davids,’ 
Niagara Frontier, 
Aug. 25, 1813. 
My Lord: 

The great danger to which the Detroit 
Frontier was exposed in consequence of 
the Naval superiority acquired by the 
enemy on Lake Erie, from my inability to 
obtain officers and seamen to man the ves- 
sels I had prepared on it, induced me to 


1 St. Davids is a little village of about 200 in- 
habitants, in Lincoln County, Canada, three miles 
west from Queenstown, on the Niagara River.— 
[EpirTor.]} 


move forward to the centre division, under 
Major-General de Rottenburg, to enable 
me from thence to second Major-General 
Proctor’s undiminished ardor in maintain- 
ing an unequal contest; that officer is 
contending not only against a great supe- 
riority in numbers, but also with extraordi- 
nary difficulties in providing provisions 
and supplies for his regular force and 
Indian Warriors, notwithstanding the in- 
cessant exertions, which are daily made 
by every department of this army to di- 
minish them ; but a distance of more than 
eight hundred miles from Quebec, in a 
new country, presents great obstacles to 
the Transport Service, some of them 
almost insurmountable, until the supe- 
riority on the Lake is obtained by us. 
Major-General Proctor having given 
away to the clamour of our Indian allies 
to act offensively, moved forward on the 
2oth ultimo, towards the enemy with about 
350 of the 41st Regiment, and between 
three and four thousand Indian Warriors, 
and on the 2d instant attempted to carry 
by: assault the Block Houses and Works 















at Sandusky, where the enemy had con- 
centrated a considerable force." 

He however soon experienced the timi- 
dity of the Indians when exposed to the 
fire of musketry and cannon in an open 
country, and how little dependence could 
be placed upon their numbers. _ Previous 
to the assault they could scarcely muster 
as many hundred as they had before thou- 
sands, and as soon as it had commenced, 
they immediately withdrew themselves 
from out of reach of the enemy’s fire ; 
they are never a disposable force. The 
handful of His Majesty’s Troops employed 
on this occasion, displayed the greatest 
bravery, nearly the whole of them having 
reached the Fort, and made every effort 
to enter it, but a galling and destructive 
fire being kept up by the enemy within the 
Block Houses and from behind the pick- 
etting, which completely protected them, 
and which we had not the means to force, 
the Major-General thought it most prudent 
not to continue longer so unavailing a 
contest. He accordingly drew off the 
assailants and returned to Sandwich with 
the loss of 25 killed, as many missing and 
about 40 wounded. 

Amongst the former are Brevet Lieuten- 





1 Late in July, 1813, the British had collected 
on the banks of the Detroit River, nearly all of the 
Indian Warriors of the northwest, full 2,500 in 
number. These with a motly force under General 
Proctor, made an army of about 5,000 men. The 
Indians were under the command of Tecumtha, 
the great Shawnoese warrior. The latter was im- 
patient of all delays, and having urged Proctor to 
attack Fort Meigs, on the Maumee River, they ap- 
peared with their combined forces, before that forti- 
fication on the 20th of July. Part were concealed 
and a part appeared openly. A stratagem con- 
ceived by Tecumtha, for drawing out the Ameri- 
cans, entirely failed. The Chief was mortified, and 
was anxious to do something to re-establish his 
credit. He urged Proctor to attack Fort Stephenson, 
at Lower Sandusky. Proctor yielded; embarking 
his troops and stores, he sailed for Sandusky Bay, 
whilst his Indian allies marched across the coun- 
try to meet him there. Fort Stephenson was then 
garrisoned by about 160 men, under Major Crog- 
han, a gallant Kentuckian, only 21 years of age.— 
[Eprror.] 
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ant-Colonel Shortt, and Lieutenant J. G. 
Gordon, of the 41st Regiment.’ 
a * * * * * * * 
I have the honor to be 
My Lord, 
Your Lordships 
most obedient and 
most humble Servant, 
GEORGE PreEvost.' 
To, 
The Right Honorable 
Earl BATHURST, 
&c., &c., &c. 





2 The defence of Fort Stephenson was a gallant 
affair. Information of the intended attack had 
been sent to General Harrison, then at Seneca 
Town, about nine miles up the river, from Lower 
Sandusky. Knowing the weakness of the garrison 
and the bravery of Croghan, Harrison ordered 
him to abandon the fort. The messengers did not 
reach Croghan until about twelve hours had passed 
by. Then Croghan returned answer to Harrison, 
saying his order had come too late, and adding: 
“we have determined to maintain this fort, and by 
heavens, we can.” 

With the 41st Regiment, 400 strong and several 
hundred Indians, Proctor appeared before the fort, 
whilst Tecumtha, with about 2,000 warriors, was 
stationed in the surrounding forests to keep back 
reinforcements. The attack was furious. All 
night the enemy fired upon the fort with five can- 
non. It was thoroughly stockaded, and was but 
little damaged. The enemy’s artillery were 
answered occasionally by the solitary cannon in 
the fort. This was masked for more fatal duty, in 
a block house of the fort, so as to rake the ditch. 
Towards evening, the next day, the British having 
been deserted by a large portion of the Indians, 
made a desperate assault. They were led in two 
close columns by Lieutenant-Colonel Shortt and 
Lieutenant Gordon. When near the fort they re- 
ceived a terrible volley from Kentucky sharp- 
shooters, The British line was thrown into con- 


8 Sir George Prevost was then the civil and mili- 
tary head of the British in Canada. He was a son 
of General Augustine Prevost, and was born in 
the City of New York, in May, 1767. He was 


created a Baronet and a Major-General in 1805, 
Lieutenant-General in 1811, and had served with 
distinction tn military and civil offices before suc- 
ceeding Sir James Craig as Chief Commander in 
Canada. 
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PAYMENT OF THE GENEVA AWARD. 


The last act in the history of the peace- 
ful settlement of the question of indemnity 
for the destruction of property by the 
Alabamaand other Anglo-Confederate crui- 
sers, was performed at Washington city on 
the 9th of September, 1873. It was a trans- 
action of such momentous moral as well 
as historical importance to our country and 
the world, that a detailed account of it 
deserves a permanent record in the histo- 
rical literature of the Republic. The 


following account is given in the despatch 
of the ‘* Associated Press,’’ to the news- 
papers of the country : 


Washington, Sept. 9.—The transaction in rela- 
tion to the payment of the Geneva award was as 
follows: The banking firms of Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., Morton, Bliss & Co., and Jay Cooke & Co., 
made a contract with the British Government to pay 
this award on or before the roth of September, in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington, and notify the Secretary of the Treasury 
that they would pay the money on or before that 
date. In contemplstion of this fact, and in accord- 
ance with the law of Congress, the Secretary of 
the Treasury made a call for the redemption of 
twenty millions of five-twenty bonds that he might 
be prepared to invest the money derived from the 
award in their redemption, the law of Congress 
providing that the money from the award be so in- 
vested in the new five per cent. registered bonds, 
The call was made for twenty millions, four and a 
half millions more than the amount of the award, 
in order that at least fifteen and a half millions 
might be in the hands of the Secretary by the time 
the award fell due, it being deemed advisable by 


fusion, but soon rallied. The axe-men leaped 
into the ditch, led by Shortt and Gordon. When a 
sufficient number were in the ditch, Shortt cried 
out: “cut away the pickets, my brave boys, and 
show the damned Yankees no quartess.”” At that 
instant the masked cannon in the block house spoke 
with terrible effect. Slugs and grape shot streamed 
along the ditch overflowing with human life, and 
spread terrible havoc there, Shortt, Gordon and 
Laussaussiege, of the Indian department, and 
twenty-five private soldiers were left dead in the 
ditch, and as many were wounded. The whole 
loss of the garrison was one man killed and seven 
slightly wounded, The loss of the British in 
killed, wounded and missing, according to the most 
careful estimates, was 120, The siege was imme- 
diately raised.—[ Eb. ] 


him to leave this margin of four and a half millions 
to insure certainty of the desired amount 


THE MODE OF TRANSFER. 


The contracting bankers from time to time bought 
exchange, which they deposited in comparatively 
small amounts and received coin certificates for such 
deposits. ‘They also purchased bonds of the call 
maturing Sept. 6, and when they had thus obtained 
the $15,500,000 they to-day surrendered all their 
certificates of deposit, obtaining from the Secretary 
of the Treasury in lieu of them a single one cover- 
ing the entire amount, which is in the following 
words and figures : 


Act of March 3, 1873. 


It is hereby certified that fifteen millions five hun- 
dred thousand dollars have been deposited with 
the Treasurer of the United States, payable in gold 
at his office, to Drexel, Morgan & Co., Bliss & Co., 
Jay Cooke & Co., or their order. 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 9, 1873. 

(Signed. ) 

JOHN ALLISON, Register of the Treasury. 

F. E. SPINNER, Treasurer of the United 
States, 

WM. A. RICHARDSON, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


The certificate has the figures “ $15,500,000’ on 
the upper right and left hand corners, and is num- 
bered about the centre on each side with the figure 
*1,”” On the back the bond is endorsed as follows: 

Pay to the joint order of H. B. M. Minister, or 
Charge d’ Affaires at Washington, and the acting 
Consul General at New York. : 

(Signed) DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


Pay to the order of Hamilton Fish, Secretary of 
State. 


(Signed,) . EDWARD THORNTON, 
H. B. M. Minister. 
E. B. ARCHIBALD. 


H. B. M. Consul General, New York. 


Pay to the order of Hon. W. A. Richardson, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


(Signed,) HAMILTON FISH, Secretary of State. 


Sir Edward Thornton, in company with Consul 
General Archibald, having received it at the Trea- 
sury Department, this morning, through the bank- 
ers, proceeded to the State Department and handed 
the certificate to Secretary Fish, having first placed 
upon it their endorsement, and took the receipt of 
Secretary Fish therefor. 











THE RECEIPT. 


The following is the receipt given by Mr. Fish : 

The undersigned, Hamilton Fish, Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, hereby de- 
clares that he has this day received from the Right 
Honorable Sir Edward Thornton, her Britannic 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, and from Edward Mortimer Archibald, 
Esq., her Britannic Majesty’s Consul General at 
New-York, agents of her Majesty’s Government in 
this behalf, the sum of $15,500,000 in gold coin, 
being the whole amount of the gross sum awarded 
on the 14th of September, 1872, by the Tribunal 
of Arbitration, then sitting at Geneva, in accordance 
with the provisions of the seventh article of the 
treaty of May 8, 1871, between the said United 
States of America and her Britannic Majesty. 

In witness whereof the aforesaid Hamilton Fish, 
Secretary of State of the United States of America, 
has subscribed his name to this receipt in duplicate, 
at Washington, this 9th of September, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three. 

(Signed, ) HAMILTON FISH, 
Secretary of State. 


HOW THE MONEY IS INVESTED. 


The secretary of State, in receiving the certificate 
in company with Assistant Secretary Bancroft Da- 
vis, proceeded to the Treasury Department, and 
called upon Secretary Richardson. Mr. Fish, after 
stating that he had come to perform a pleasant duty, 
handed the certificate to Judge Richardson, with the 
request that the amount be invested in the new five 
per cent. bonds of the funded loan, under the act 
of Congress. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking the certificate, directed that a bond for 
$ 15,500,000 be issued, which was done according- 
ly, and it is in the words and figures following : 


Funded Loan of 1881— Washington, May 1, 
1873—The United States of America are indebted 
to Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, in trust 
to be held, subject to the future disposition of Con- 
gress, as provided in the act approved March 3, 
1873, chapter CCLXI, in the sum of fifteen million 
five hundred thousand dollars. This bond is issued 
in accordance with the provisions of an act of Con- 
gress entitled an act to authorize the refunding of 
the national debt, approved July 14, 1870, amend- 
ed by an act approved Jan. 20, 1871, and is re- 
deemable at the pleasure of the United States 
after the 1st day of May, A. D. 1881, in coin of 
the standard value of the United States on said 
July 14, 1870, with interest in such coin from the 
day of the date hereof at the rate of five per 
centum per annum payable quarterly, on the Ist 
day of February, May, August and November in 
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each year. The principal and interest are exempt 
from the payment of all taxes or duties of the 
United States, as well as from taxation in any form, 
by or under State, nutnicipal, or local authority, 
transferable on the books of the office. 


(Signed,) JOHN ALLISON, 
Register of the Treasury. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BOND. 


In the lower left-hand corner appear the words 
“Entered,G.L.W. Recorded, J. H.J.” Around 
the margin of the bond the amount in figures ap- 
pears frequently. On the face is a representation 
of the coat of arms of the United States, and upon 
either side of this is a scroll, the one on the right be- 
ing encircled by the words “ Principal and interest 
payable in coin at the Treasury of the United 
States,” and that on the left encircled by the words 
“ Interest five per cent. per annum.’”’ Across the 
face is written: “ Approved, Wm. A. Richardson, 
Secretary of the Treasury.” On the back of the 
bond is the usual blank assignment for the payee, 
assignee, and verification, in the same words as on 
all the registered bonds, The bond was skillfully 
made with a pen, and is a fac-simile of the printed 
form, and the work of Mr. E. B. Magroty, a clerk 
in the loan branch of the Treasury. Upon being 
duly executed, it was photographed and then sent 
to Secretary Fish, who is its present custodian. 
The certificate of deposit was, of course, retained 
by the Secretary of the Treasury when the bond 
was issued, It will be framed and preserved 
among the archives of the Government as a me- 
morial of the amicable settlement of the difference 
between the two countries without resort to arms. 


THE EXPENSES PAID BY GREAT BRITAIN, 


In the whole of this important transaction with 
regard to the payment of the money, the Secretary 
of State declined to have anything whatever to do 
with the bankers employed by the British Govern- 
ment, his communications being alone with Sir 
Edward Thornton, the British Minister; and the 
only transactions the Secretary of the Treasury had 
with the bankers was to receive their certificates of 
deposit, and issue in lieu thereof one for the whole 
amount, the bankers receiving nothing from the 
Treasury as compensation for the negotiation the 
expense having been paid by the British Govern- 
ment, 


This event is a prophecy of peace on 
earth—an assurance that henceforth, truly 
enlightened and Christian nations will 
settle all international questions, not by 
the arbitrament of brute force, but by that 
of justice and reason. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL MaxwEL_.—In the July No. 
of the ‘‘ Recorp,’’ the Editor makes a 
query concerning the defect in Gen. Max- 
well’s character, which occasioned his 
leaving the service. 

The only reference to the subject I can 
now record, is found in a letter from 
Lafayette to Washington in 1778, upon 
the subject of Courts Martial, published in 
the Memoirs, Correspondence, &c. of 
Lafayette by his family, Vol. I, page 150. 
It is this: 

* * * What necessity for all the 
soldiers, all the officers to know that Gen. 
Maxwell has been prevented from doing his 
duty by his being drunk.” 

Whether he was more of a don vivant 
than Stirling and some other generals of 
the revolutionary war may be a question, 
but there can be none as to his bravery 
and services to the patriot cause. 

Francis S. DRAKE. 

Boston, Sep., 1873. 


NorTHMoRE’s ‘‘ WASHINGTON.’’—Mr. 
Allibone, in his ‘* Dictionary of Authors,’’ 
mentions a work entitled ‘*‘ Washington, 
or Liberty Restored : a Poem,’’ by Thomas 
Northmore, and says it was ‘‘ unmercifully 
ridiculed in the London Quarterly Re- 
view.’’ Canthe Recorp tell us something 
about this work ? A. K. 


ANsweR.—In the library of the Editor 
of the REcorD, is a copy of an American 
Edition of the above named work, pub- 
lished by John Vance and Co., Baltimore, 


in 16mo. form, pp. 253. It seems to be 
a perfect reprint of the original work 
published in London, the Preface of which 
bears the date of June 1, 1809. The title 
is: Washington or Liberty Restored. A 
Poem in Ten Books, By 'THomMas NortTH- 
MORE, Esq. The author was a careful 
student of history—a man of extensive 
learning and more than ordinary literary 
ability. The poem is blank verse. Its 
plan is after the model of Milton’s ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’’ The author in his Preface 


says: ‘* The imagery is, for the most part 
the same as Milton’s, and as peace and 
liberty are to be ranked among the best 
blessings of man, they naturally suggest 
the idea of being odious to the enemy of 
man.”’ 

The poem opens with a scene in Pande- 
monium, in which Satan makes a speech 
to the Infernal Angels there. This is 
followed by an upbraiding of Moloch and 
other potentates of Hell. Moloch advises 
war. Satan lays before them a plan of a 
campaign in America, and this is followed 
by an account of various deeds in this 
country and a portion of the history of 
the war. Then follows a speech by Mam- 
mon, explaining his success among the 
hirelings of Great Britain, but declaring 
his incapability of corrupting Lord Chat- 
ham and the patriots. An array of the 
infernal host, and their departure for 
Yorktown, followed by Satan in his car, 
follows. Then an account of the progress 
of liberty throughout the world, and a 
history of the origin and progress of the 
American war, in which the career of 
Washington is traced. It concludes 
with a description of the capture of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown; the Poets address 
to Peace, and Liberty’s last counsel to 
Washington. 

This Poem is profusely illustrated by 
valuable foot notes, which show great 
familiarity with English and American 
history. They are explanatory of allusions 
in the text, and are chiefly confined, as 
the author says, ‘‘ to historical proofs of 
the sentiments delivered by the characters 
introduced in the body of the work.’’ 

One paragraph of the poem, relating to 
the conflict at Yorktown, is here given as 
a fair specimen of the general character of 
the work; 


“ See e’en the foaming steeds, 
With glistening ears await the trumpet’s sound, 
Paw the drench’d plain and snort the risen War. 
Here mighty Fayette, like the warriour God, 
Foams to the right; there his great rival’s soul, 
The brave Rochambeau fears to be outdone. 











And bears all down before him; while Gouvain 
With Lincoln, Steuben, Nelson, Portail, Knox, 
And dauntless Hamilton’s impetuous fires 
Complete the scene of slaughter and dismay.” 


The author was a warm English friend 
of the Americans. He says: ‘‘If malice 
or ignorance should suggest that the 
Americans were the enemies of my country, 
I positively deny the assertion. The 
American war was the war of a corrupt 
administration in direct opposition to the 
voice of the most enlightened patriots of 
the British nation. The Americans have 
been justly called our children and our 
brethren ; they have boasted of old Eng- 
land as their ome, and the concessions 
ultimately made to them have manifested 
the original injustice of the war. They 
took up arms in defence of the same rights 
and liberties, which Englishmen them- 
selves defended at their glorious revolution, 
and similar success attended both.”’ 





WASHINGTON AND DUELLING.—Thacka- 
ray in his ‘‘ Virginians,’’ places Washing- 
ton in the position of a duellist, when he 
was a young officer in the army under 
Braddock ; and a writer has asserted that, 
Washington once fought a duel with Lord 
Fairfax, on account of a love affair with a 
young lady. 

It is known to those who are familiar 
with the life and character, and the 
writings of Washington, that he always 
bore testimony on all suitable occasions 
against the barbarous custom. Many 
years ago, whilst I was in Columbia, the 
Capital of South Carolina, I spent an 
evening with Mr, James Teggart, of that 
city, who had a choice collection of auto- 
graph letters. Among them was one 
written by George Mason, of Gunston 
Hall, a neighbor and intimate frend of 
Washington, to Edmund Randolph, dated 
‘* August 1, 1778.’’ Randolph seems to 
have written to Mason on the subject 
of the consequences to be feared from 
Washington’s harsh language to Charles 
Lee, on the field at the battle of Mon- 
mouth, a few weeks before, when Lee 
failed to do his duty. It was feared that 
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the rash Lee would challenge Washington 
to personal combat, and those who were 
unacquainted with the sentiments of the 
latter, were disturbed by an apprehension 
that the challange would be accepted. 
On this point, Mason wrote to Randolph: 


“You express a fear that General Lee will 
challenge our friend. Indulge no such apprehen- 
sions, for he too well knows the sentiments of 
General Washington on the subject of duelling. 
From his earliest manhood I have heard him 
express his contempt of the man who sends and 
the man who accepts a challenge, for he regards 
such acts as no proof of moral courage; and the 
practice he abhors as a relic of old barbarisms, 
repugnant alike to sound morality and christian 
enlightenment.” 


The absurdity of the assertion that 
Washington once fought a duel with Lord 
Fairfax on account of a young woman, is 
made manifest by the reflection that when 
the latter came to Virginia, in 1745, he 
was fifty-four years of age, and Washing- 
ton was only thirteen years old. L. 





A Letrer By GENERAL ARNOLD.—I 
have in my possession an autograph letter 
written by General Arnold a few weeks 
after he entered upon active service in the 
British army, after his treasonable act at 
West Point. It is addressed to Brigadier 
General Robert Lawson, who commanded 
a brigade of Virginia militia under Gene- 
ral Green, at Guilford Court House, a 
month after this letter was written, On 
the day after it was written, Green, closely 
pursued by Cornwallis, crossed the river 
Ian into Southern Virginia, and there 
recruited his army for a campaign against 
his pursuer, which he very soon began. 
Among these recruits was General Law- 
son’s brigade. Arnold had been driven 
from the James river, up which he had 
penetrated with invading troops to Rich- 
mond, and had taken post at Portsmouth, 
opposite Norfolk. The following is a 
copy of the letter: 

Head Quarters, Portsmouth, 
12th February, 1781. 
Sir: 

I have no objections to exchanging 

Messrs. Hurd and Cooke on the following 
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Terms—You have got Lieutenant Ellegood 
of ours, a Prisoner, with you in Prince 
George’s Country. If you choose to ex- 
change him for Colonel Van Wanager, an 
engineer of yours, who was taken at 
Westham, I am in that case, ready to 
exchange Messrs. Hurd and Cooke for the 
line soldiers of Colonel Simcoe’s Regi- 
ment. I wish your answer as soon as 
possible, as the two gentlemen above men- 
tioned, if not exchanged, will with other 
prisoners, be sent to New York in a few 
days. 

I am extremely sorry that the Policy of 
your Government should have prevented 
(through Mr. Buchanan) from doing jus- 
tice to those unfortunate persons at Rich- 
mond who have been injured by the King’s 
Troops under my command.’ 

I am Sir, 
your obt. humble servant 
B. ARNOLD. 
Brigadier General Lawson. 


BATTERIES AT NEw YorK. 
The following, copied from the original MS., 


may be of interest to many of the readers of the 
RECORD : L. S. 


**A Return of the Batteries in and 
near the city of New York, their cannon, 
with their weight of metal and number of 
men requisite to man them, as made to 
General Thompson, March 24, 1776. 

** Besides the following, there is a breast- 
work at Peck’s, Beekman’s, Burling’s and 
Fly Slip, as also at the Coffee House, Old 
Slip, Coenties’ Market and the Exchange, 


1 Arnold went into Richmond with Colonel Sim- 
coe and his Queen’s Rangers, to whom freedom to 
enter and plunder the houses of the inhabitants, 
was given. A large quantity of rum was seized, 
and the night of the 5th of January, 1781, was a 
fearful one for the people of the doomed city, on 
account of the wild disorders of the drunken troops. 
Then Arnold, who had threatened to burn the city, 
offered to spare it if Governor Jefferson would per- 
mit British vessels to come up unmolested, and 
carry off tobacco from the warehouses, The 
Governor refused, and the enemy applied the torch. 
This refusal of Jefferson to aid the British in plun- 
dering the inhabitants was the “ policy” of the 
government, alluded to.—[Ep.] 
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and one about midway of Broad street, of 
this construction, and the same are made 
in several of the streets leading from the 
North river to the Broadway. ‘There is 
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1 Grenadier’s Battery, 
2 rere Battery, 
3 M’ Dougall’s Battery, 4 
4 Broadway Barrier, 0 
5 Coenties’ Battery, 4 
6 Stirling’s Battery, 4 
Waterbury’s Battery, 4 
dlam’s Battery, 4 
9 Thompson’s Battery, 4 
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also a line of circumvallation to be drawn 
from river to river, taking in the Inde- 
pendent Battery on Bayard’s Hill and 
Jones’, where there is a fortification ca led 
Washington, to which may be added a re- 
doubt around the Hospital, as also a work 
to be erected on the Common, near the 
Liberty Pole.’’ 

On the back of the MS. are the follow- 
ing references to the above table, giving 
the localities of the batteries: 


1. Near the air-furnace on the bank of the North 
river. 

2. A little to the westward of the first. 

3. To the westward of Trinity Church, and near 
it. 

4. Very near the Bowling Green, or the King’s 
Statue. 

5. On Ten Eyck’s wharf. 

6. On Long Island and nearly opposite the Flye 
Market. In the rear of this is to be a citadel, 
which will take up about § acres, 

7. At the ship-yards, [foot of Catharine street.] 

8. On Rutger’s first hill, just above the last men- 
tioned, 

g. At Hoorn’s Hook. 

10, On Bayard’s Mount. 

For further particulars concerning the localities 
of these batteries and other fortifications and their 
relations to points in the city now, see Lossing’s 
“ Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution,” note on 
page 593, vol. ii, second edition. 























CapTaIn ZEBULON PiKE.—Please cor- 
rect the error made on page 316 of 
the American Historical Record, which 
says Captain Zebula (Zebulon) Pike, 
fought under Wayne, and was after- 
wards killed at York, Upper Canada. 
This is a mistake, Captain Zebulon Pike 
died on the 27th. of July, 1834, at Law- 
renceburg, Indiana, having fought under 
Wayne in 1792. It was his son, Zebulon 
Montgomery Pike, who was the general 
killed in Canada. He was born at South 
Trenton, New Jersey, in January, 1779, 
and entered the army as an ensign in 
1799, five years after the battle of Maumee 
Rapids was fought. 

The name of Captain Vanranslin on 
the same page should be Captain Solomon 
Van Rensselaer, of Albany, N. Y., then 
belonging to the United States cavalry, 
who was severely wounded in Wayne’s 
wictory on the Miami (Maumee Rapids), 
on the 2zoth of August, 1794. He was 
Lieutenant-Colonel of New York volun- 
teers, and dangerously wounded at the 
battle of Queenston, in October, 1852; 
in this fight he received four wounds. He 
died at Albany, New York, on the 23d of 
April, 1852. 

ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Lieutenant-Col. Second U. S. Cavalry. 
Camp Stambaugh, 
Wyoming Territory, 
Aug., 1873. 





GENERALS IRVINE AND Ewinc.—I de- 
sire to thank Mr. Craig for the impor- 
tant information he has given me on 
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page 147 and 150 of the REcorD, con- 
cerning Generals Irvine and Ewing, and 
in doing so, I wish to add a few lines by 
way of explanation and correction. It is 
true that, in my ‘‘ Record Book,”’ I did 
class General Irvine among the officers of 
the Revolution, entitled to half pay and 
commutation ; but this was a mistake made 
by a gentleman who prepared the list for 
me. I did not discover the mistake until 
it was too late tocorrect it; and I am glad 
Mr. Craig has afforded me the opportunity 
to do it publicly. General Irvine was not 
entitled to half pay and commutation, and 
never received them, because he did not 
serve to the ‘‘end of the war,’’ in 1783; 
and for the same reason he could not, and 
did not, join the Society of the Cincin- 
nati. There may be two reasons why he 
did not receive pension under the act of 
18th of March, 1818, viz: either he was 
not indigent, or he was not on ‘* conti- 
nental pay’’ for nine months prior to the 
26th of August, 1777. I am not informed 
as to the exact time when the first regi- 
ments raised in Pennsylvania were recog- 
nized by the Continental paymasters ; but 
have reasons to induce the belief that it 
was not until they were mustered at Ticon- 
deroga and Mount Independence in Nov., 
1776. It would be a matter of great satis- 
faction if Mr. Craig would show how long 
the rst and 9th Pennsylvania Regiments, 
to which General Irvine belonged, were 
on Continental pay, prior to August 26, 
1777: 
W. T. R. SAFFELL. 
Baltimore. 





[Mrs. M. Byrp.] 
Westover, February 23, 1781. 
Sir: 
Having heard from Major Turberville, 
that he had sent to inform you of the ar- 


rival of Mr. Hare, and the business on 
which he came ; and that the answer he 


AUTOGRAPH 









LETTERS. 


received was, you left that matter to the 
commanding officer, I thought it unneces- 
sary for me to give you the trouble, at 
that time, of writing to you on the subject 
of his business, for two reasons; it was 
my determination not to keep the things 
brought by Mr. Hare in the Flag, without 
first consulting the Executive. This Mr. 
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Meade and many other persons had often 
heard me say. Ina letter I wrote imme- 
diately on his coming up to the Baron, I 
informed him some articles were brought 
for me, and assured him I had not the 
least inclination to keep them, if the Ex- 
ecutive did not approve of it. The other 
reason was, I did not know the whole 
amount of the articles, and wished when 
I wrote, to be able to write fully on the 
subject. Think not, sir, that I had any- 
thing to do with Mr. Hare’s coming from 
Sandy Point to Westover. I knew nothing 
of it, and beg the favor of you to suspend 
your opinion of my conduct, until I have 
an opportunity of vindicating it. 

The officers have acted so confusedly 
that I dare believe you have had but a 
very imperfect account of the whole affair, 
and I am by no means capable of giving a 
proper one of it, I think. 

I think I am called on say something on 
the subject, as a duty I owe myself, the 
public in general, and you in particular as 
Supreme Magistrate of this State. Baron 
Steuben thinks me accountable to the 


civil, and not to the military power for 
my conduct ; and to that I appeal for jus- 


tice. Mr. Hare came up by the Baron’s 
permission, on a Flag, granted by General 
Arnold, for the purpose of bringing up 
such negroes as he chose to return. This 
permission was given before your order 
was sent to General Nelson, respecting 
negroes. I flattered myself that I could 
have served my neighbors, and with this 
view, wrote by a flag, and by the advice 
of one of your most particular friends, a 
man of most excellent judgment, and 
express approbation of every person I 
have seen. 

I hear Mr. Hare has forfeited his flag, 
been made a prisoner and searched. Among 
his papers was found a letter written by 
myself, while the fleet lay at Westover, I 
think in answer to a message I received 
from Captain Evans, by a little gentleman 
whom he was very fond of, a relation of 
his. Ido not recollect the contents of 
this letter, but am easy about it, for my 
heart never dictated ought that was dis- 
honorable, so my pen could never have 
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expressed anything that I could not justify. 
If policy had not forbid it, I owe too much 
to my honor to betray my Country. 

Indeed, sir, you may rely on my ver- 
acity when I assure you, that no action of 
my life has been inconsistent with the 
character of a virtuous American. 

I cannot express violent, enthusiastic 
opinions, and wish curses [and] distruc- 
tion on the meanest individual on earth. 
It is against my religion. I wish well to 
all mankind, to America in particular. 
What am I but an American? All my 
friends and .connexions are in America; 
my whole property is here—could I wish 
ill to everything I have an interest in? 

My honor is dearer to me than my life ; 
let not my Countrymen attempt to injury 
me further. The All-seeing eye of our 
gracious God, will revenge the innocent 
and the helpless. I pray that he will for- 
give my persecutors, and enable them to 
show as much virtue as I have done when 
they have as great a tryal. He that will 
show more let him cast the first stone. I 
flatter myself I have raised myself in the 
esteem of the British, by showing them 
that 1 had a perfect love for my country. 

I hope you will pardon the trouble I 
give you. I mean to address you not 
only as the Governor, but as an acquaint- 
ance, whom I have experienced kindness 
and some friendship from, to ask your ad- 
vice (Colonel Harrison is from home), 
what will be the proper steps for me to 
take in this affair. I know a law passed 
sometime ago, which I looked over in a 
cursory manner, importing what was trea- 
son. I never conceived that there was 
an object up the river, to lead the enemy 
near my habitation, therefore I did not at- 
tentively read the law. No person gave 
me warning of their approach. I had no 
time to send anything out of the way of 
the privateers, which were what I was 
afraid of. 

When the officers landed, I received 
them according to my idea, with pro- 
priety. I consulted my heart and my 
head, and acted to the best of my judg- 
ment, agreeable to all laws, human and 
divine. If I have acted erroneously, it 








was an error in judgment and not of the 
Heart. As Pope expresses it, ‘‘ One-self 
approving hour will outweigh the praises 
of millions.’’ The force of this sentiment 
I now fully experience. I mean not by 
this to show contempt for the good opinion 
of the public. I value it highly, but 
would rather know I merited it, than know 
I had it. 

If you, sir, will have the goodness to 
furnish me with that law, and your opinion 
on it, I shall be extremely obliged to 
you. I hope to prove myself worthy of 
your kindness. If any unavoidable things 
have happened that the law forbids, I can- 
not doubt the justice of the legislative 
body, that they will pass another in my 
favor, when I have an opportunity of 
making iny innocence appear. 

Every good man must have been shocked 
when they heard of the savage treatment 
I have met with. This cannot be called 
Liberty. I do not know who has been in 
fault. I am convinced, sir, that you have 
had no share in these bare actions; and 
[I] should not do that great man, Baron 
Steuben, justice, if I did not declare that 
I was convinced, that the whole of his 
conduct was perfectly amiable, and that 
he was incapable of giving orders that 
would authorize such rash, such indecent, 
horrid conduct, as J have met with. 


I have the honor to be, sir, your most 
obedient, 
hnmble servant, 


ALi 


1 Mrs, Byrd was the widow of Colonel William 
Byrd, who commanded a Virginia regiment at Fort 
Cumberland, in 1758. He was son of the more 
eminent Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, one 
of the largest landholders in Virginia, receiver of 
the King’s revenue for that province, and President 
of the Council of the Colony.. Mrs. Byrd’s hus- 
band was a member of the Council in 1775, and 
died the same year. Of him the Marquis de 
Chastellux, a French officer, under Rochambeau, 
says: “ His talents, his personal qualities, and his 
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[W. Cravus.] 


[From the collection of Mr. W. C, Bryant, of 
Buffalo. ] 


‘* Fort George, Dec. 31, ¥797.”’ 
My Dear Sir: 


I received your letter of the 28th inst., 
late last evening, mentioning to me that 
you had wrote to the President and Capt. 
Smith, Act. Serg. General, on the subject 
of your sales, the answer to which you 
had received; also enclose a copy of his 


riches, for he possessed an immense territory, ren- 
dered him one of the principal personages of the 
country; but being a spendthrift and a gambler he 
left his affairs at his death, in very great disorder. 
He had four children by his first wife, who were 
already settled in the world, and has left eight. by 
his second, om writer of the above letter] of 
whom the widow takes care.” 

De Chastellux says, that at the time of his visit 
to Westover, in 1782, Mrs. Byrd was “ about two 
and forty years of age, with an agreeable counte- 
nance and great sense.”’ He says she had, by active 
and prudent management, in some degree repaired 
the effects of her husband’s dissipation, and her 
house to which he was escorted by Col. Harrison, 
of Berkeley, mentioned in her letter, was the “most 
celebrated and agreeable in the neighborhood.” 

Only a short time before the above letter was 
written, the traitor, Arnold, who was a cousin of 
Mrs. Byrd, had landed at Westover, with a thou- 
sand British and Tories, for the conquest of Vir- 
ginia. This event and the circumstance of her 
husband’s former great attachment to England, 
where his eldest son by his first wife was serving 
in the army, gave birth to suspicions that the in- 
vaders were received as friends by her. She was 
accused of connivance with them; and just before 
the letter was written, her papers had been rudely 
seized by military officers. These accusations and 
this treatment, made the occasion of her epistle to 
Governor Harrison, whose seat was on the James 
River, above Westover. Unfortunately for her, 
Cornwallis landed at Westover, in May following, 
and she was again the victim of unjust suspicion. 
“She has braved the tempest,’ De Chastellux 
wrote, “ and defended herself with firmness.” 

Mr. Mead, spoken of by Mrs, Byrd, was a 
neighbor and friend of that lady. He lived on the 
southern side of the James River, directly opposite 
Westover, on a high terraced bank of the stream. 
Ile was so thoroughly disgusted with the system of 
Slave labor, De Chastellux says, that he was 
tempted to sell his possessions in Virginia, and re- 
move to New England. The Baron de Steuben was 
then in Virginia at the head of troops, trying to 
drive the invaders out of that State.—[Ep.] 
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honor’s letter to me' of the roth inst. 
That letter was received and answered by 
the opportunity of the young men that 
went to the Lower Province agreeable to 
his desire, contained in that letter. I 
sent to Mr. Stewart for the Instrument of 
surrender, but found that it had been 
totally objected to by the Six Nations, in 
consequence of which, I wrote to the 
President, requesting his further directions, 
but as he has wrote to you to say that he 
had written to me on your subject, I hum- 
bly conceive that the best method would 
be to have the surrender executed here, 
particularly as this is the established Post 
for the Department, where all public busi- 


! W. Claus, was a son of Colonel Daniel Claus, 
who married a daughter of Sir Wm. Johnson, and 
took a conspicuous part in public affairs in the Mo- 
hawk Valley during the period of the Revolution. 
Captain W. Claus is also mentioned in the history 
of the times. According to well authenticated tra- 
ditions collected by Mr. Simms, in his “ History of 
Schoharie County and Border Wars,” W. Claus’ 
mother was the daughter of a handsome German 
girl, by Sir William Johnson. She was an immi- 
grant, and sold (as was the custom) to a resident 
of the Mohawk Valley, to pay for her passage across 
the Atlantic. Her beauty attracted much attention. 
A neighbor of Sir William, who had heard the 
Baronet declare that he would never marry, asked 
him why he did not get the German girl for a 
housekeeper. He replied, “I will.” Not long 
afterward, the girl was missed from the house of 
her purchaser, who, in reply to questions concern- 
ing her, said: Johnson, that tamned Irishman 
came tother day, and offered me five pounds for 
her, threatening to horsewhip me and steal her if 
I would not sell her. I tought five pounds better 
as a flogging, and took it, and he has cot de gal.” 
She became the wife of Sir William, and the 
mother of Sir John Johnson and of two daughters. 
Daniel Claus married one, the latter, and Guy 
Johnson, the other. Their mother died when they 
were quite young, and they were left to the care of 
a feminine friend. They were brought up in the 
most perfect seclusion. After their marriage they 
learned the ways of society, and made excellent 
wives, 

W. Claus was Deputy Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, at the time this letter was written. A little 
more than three years afterward, his mother died. 
The event had such effect upon him, that he was 
confined to his room for some time. On that oc- 
casion, Brant, in the name of the Five Nations, 
sent a speech of condolence to Captain Claus, a 
copy of which may be found in Stone’s Life of 
Brant, vol. ii, p. 451.—[Eb.] 
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ness for Indians should be transacted : add 
to that all the papers relative to your sales 
are here. I therefore hope you will be 
able to make it convenient to come down 
here when the Instrument of surrender 
will be made out, in such manner as you 
will approve of, which with the several 
papers requisite, I will have forwarded im- 
mediately to York. 

Could I conceive that my attendance at 
York, would in the least facilitate the busi- 
ness, I should not hesitate a moment in 
going, although at this moment it would 
be attended with the greatest inconve- 
nience; but it must appear to you in the 
same light it does to me, that business of 
this nature should be transacted here as 
far as relates to the Indians. 

The braves have been very anxious to 
get away, but I could not get ready sooner. 
They shall receive a shirt, a pair of leg- 
gings, a sash and some vermillion each. 

The ladies desire to return you their 
thanks for your polite invitation, but I 
fear it will be out of our power to accept 
of it. They beg their remembrance to 
Mrs. Brant and yourself, and believe me 
to be 

Your real friend and 
Humble Servant, 


P. S.—Your friend, the King Fisher, 
was married last evening to Miss Andrews. 
Alas! poor Mary. The answer I have 
alluded to was not forwarded by your 
young men; it was by the express from 
York. : 

CAPTAIN BRANT. 


[Marquis DE CHASTELLUX."] 


Sir: 

In the absence of the Count of Ro- 
chambeau, who has left the army to go to 
Philadelphia, I have received your Excel- 


1 Francis John, Marquis De Chastellux, was a 
native.of Paris, where he was born in 1734, and 
where he died, in 1788, a little more than six years 















lency’s two letters of the 3d and 4th of 
July, which have been delivered me by 
Mr. Price. I know well the intentions of 
the general, and can assure you that I 
have not less attention than he has to pre- 
serve with the greatest care the property of 
the inhabitants of Virginia; I have no 
knowledge of any Order dictated in the 
Terms your Excellency has quoted in your 
Letter of the 3d instant, but I know that 
all the officers have been forbid, under the 
most severe penalties, to take any Negro 
into their service, or even to receive them 
into camp. 

These precautions are not only dictated 
by justice, but also by reciprocal interest. 
Your Excellency having taken the same 
steps to have our deserters apprehended, 
that we have taken to prevent the deser- 
tion of your Negroes, but I am sorry to be 
obliged to tell your Excellency in con- 
fidence, that we had claimed as property 
of the inhabitants of Virginia, several 
Horses and Negroes ; the first of which, 
bought more than a year since in Con- 
necticut, and the latter purchased from 
prizes taken by French ships.’ At all 
events, I request your Excellency to be 
persuaded that no Person respects more 
than I do the Laws and Property of a 


after the above letter was written. He entered the 
French army at the age of 15 years, and arose to 
the rank of Colonel. He accompanied Rocham- 
beau to America, in 1780, as a Major-General, and 
on his return, was made a Field Marshal of 
France. After the capture of Cornwallis, he 
traveled extensively in the United States, and pub- 
lished an interesting account of his adventures in 
this country which were translated into English by 
George Grieve. ‘The Marquis returned to France 
with Rochambeau.—{ Ep.] 

1 The subject of his letter was one upon which 
there were volumes of letters written. Wherever 
there were armies in the Southern States, the losses 
of the inhabitants in slaves, was a severe burden. 
Many were carried away by the British, and sold 
to planters in Barbadoes, the Bahamas and the 
West India Islands. The burden on the Southern 
planters was not so much, because of the loss of 
that peculiar property,as the embarrassment and often 
distress to which they were subjected by being de- 
prived of their labor. The “ prizes” spoken of 
as having contained negroes, were English vessels, 
bearing away slaves from the shores of Virginia. 
—[Ep.] 
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People, who having made so many efforts 
to assure its Liberty, has a superior Right 
to all others to enjoy every advantage 
that can be desired from it. Your Excel- 
lency will permit me to express the Regret 
I have to quit this Country without having 
the Honor of seeing you, and at the 
same Time of assuring you in Person of 
the Sentiments with which I have the 
Honor to be 
Your Excellency’s 
most obedient humble servant, 


Conta kee acsellx 
New Castle, 
July 6, 1782. 
His Excellency GovERNOR Harrison. 





[Bishop PETER B6HLER."] 


(From the collection of Mr. John W. Jordan, of 
Philadelphia, ) 


Bethlehem, August 7th, 1761. 
My Dear Bro. Rogers: 


Yours of the y* 1st inst. I received in 
due time, and I take this first opportunity 
to answer it. Bearer of this is Brother 
Bartow, who comes to buy goods for our 


1 Peter Bihler, born December 31st, 1712, at 
Frankfort, onthe main, From April, 1731, to Sept., 
1737, a student of Divinity, at the University of 
= While here, an intimacy sprang up between 

im and the Moravians, which resulted in his join- 
ing their communion. September, 1737, was ap- 
pointed to South Carolina, to missionate among the 
Negroes on the plantations between Puysburg and 
Savannah, and to be pastor of the Moravian colo- 
nists settled in and near the latter place. On the 
abandonment of the colony in Georgia, in April, 
1740, Bohler lead the Moravians to Pennsylva- 
nia. Here he was with them on the Whitefield 
tract, near Nazareth to the close of the year. 
Sailed for Europe, January 29th, 1741. Returned 
to America in June, 1742, with the first colony 
of Moravians sent to Pennsylvania. Appointed 
pastor of the English congregation at Nazareth, 
and on its transfer to Philadelphia, went thither. 
In September, accompanied Zinzendorf to the 
Susquehanna, as far as Otstonwackin, After the 
Count’s return to Europe, Béhler was acting super- 
intendent of the Moravian Church in America, 
until Spangenberg’s arrival in November, 1744. 
Sailed for Europe in April, 1745. In Septem- 
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Store and Taverns. Brother Okely’s 
pacquet brought us no news from Europe, 
except that a captain who sailed from 
London about the 8th of May, and who 
arrived at Boston, has said that Jacobsen 
was to sail in three weeks after him.’ By 
that we might suppose them now to be 
upon the coast. 

Here happens nothing particular, except 
that many strangers visits us, on account 


ber, 1753, returned to America again to administer 
the affairs of his church, and again sailed for 
Europe in September, 1755. His last sojourn 
in America was between December, 1756, and 
May, 1764. He was ordained a Bishop in 1748. 
Deceased in London, April 27th, 1775. Bishop 
Bohler always signed his letters, with his initials, 
only, or “ Petrus.”’—[J. W, J.] 


1 Captain Christian Facobsen, who commanded 
the ship which conveyed the Moravian colonists 
from Europe to America.—[J. W. J.] 
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of the Treaty at Easton,? and that our 
Bro. Zeisberger, contrary to his and our 
inclination was forced to submit to the 
Governor’s request to act the part of 
Indian interpreter at the Treaty, because 
there was nobody that could understand 
and speak with them, and also nobody to 
be found anywhere in a hurry. Perhaps 
some good may come out of that too. 

In the main we are all well. Werks 
sat out last Monday for Litz to settle there. 


Cordially yours, 


STGG- 


2 The second General Congress held with the 
Indians after the French war, in order to arrange 
the delivery of their prisoners, and renew the peace 
previously concluded. At the request of Governor 
Hamilton, Zeisberger remained their nine days. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


Mount VERNON LaptEs’ ASSOCIATION, 
—In the August number of the Recorp, 
(p. 319), is a criticism om the action of 
the Grand Council of the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association, complaining that 
their proceedings are not made public. 
The writer was not exact in her state- 
ments. “A record of.the proceedings of 
the meeting of the Grand Council in 
1872, was printed in pamphlet form and 
one thousand of them were distributed. 
A similar record of the proceeding of the 
meeting of the Council, in Washington 
City, last May, is before the writer. 

The Council met on the 14th of May, 
and continued in session until the 2oth. 
The following States were represented by 
a Vice Regent present, or by proxy: 
Arkansas, Connecticut, California, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, North Carolina, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin and the District of Columbia. All 
the States excepting Connecticut, Indiana, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 


West Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia, were represented by proxy. Who held 
these proxies does not appear. 

On the day of the assembling, the Re- 
gent nominated Vice Regents for several 
States, who were elected, when the meet- 
ing adjourned until the next day. 

On the 15th a Visiting Committee, ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Virginia, was 
introduced, and on the following day, 
they with the Grand Council and Advisory 
Committee, proceeded to Mount Vernon, 
to receive from the heirs of the late Rem- 
brandt Peale, represented by his daughter, 
Mrs. Underwood, the gift of the eques- 
trian Portrait of Washington, represent- 
ing him as before Yorktown, That fine 
picture from the hands of one who painted 
the living face of Washington, is now at 
Mount Vernon. 

The Virginia Committee, composed of 
Judge Thomas, General Fitzhugh Lee, 
General Meems and State Senator Brixie, 
having examined the books of the associa- 
tion, and the workings of the society, de- 
clared that they fourd everything correct 
and satisfactory. 









The Regent (Miss Cunningham) stated 
that she had in accordance with an order 
of the Council in 1872, made arrange- 
ments with David Paul Brown, of Phila- 
delphia, to write gratuitously a history of 
the Association, but that his death had, 
of course, terminated the undertaking. 
The Vice Regent of Pennsylvania, re- 
ported that Mr. George W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, had printed and circulated 
without charge, a thousand copies of the 


Report for 1872, for which generous deed’ 


the Council voted him their thanks. 

The annual report of the Resident 
Secretary and Superintendent of the Asso- 
ciation was submitted, which shows that the 
total receipts for the year had been $3,894, 
and the total expenditures, $3,823.99, 
leaving a balance in hand of $70.62. 

Several acres of the Estate, not pre- 
viously under cultivation, have been man- 
ured and worked. Without fertilizing the 
soil cannot be reclaimed, and therefore 
the work of extending the area of culti- 
vation must be slow. During the year 
20,000 fence rails had been cut, for re- 
pairing the fences. 

The Estate comprises 202 acres. Of 
this there is a meadow of 12 acres of 
timothy grass, There were 12 acres of 
corn; 15 acres of oats; 7 acres of rye; 
2 acres of potatoes; 6 acres of peach 
trees; 1 acre of apricot trees, and 1 acre 
of dwarf pear trees. There are 40 bear- 
ing apple trees; and at the time the report 
was made up, there were 4,000 cabbage 
plants and 200 young grape cuttings. The 
stock was as fullows: Six cows anda 
calf; 2 mules (the only horse died in 
March), 13 hogs; 1oo turkeys, and 500 
chickens. 

The estate employs besides the Superin- 
tendent, a gardener and assistant gardener, 
a house servant and his wife; four laborers 
and an old colored man as a sort of waiter. 
‘The income from the estate falls far short 
of paying its expenses. These are met by 
charges to visitors, the sale of photographs 
and flowers, and a per centage on the fare 
of passengers by steamboat. It is pro- 


posed to rebuild a colonnade and repair 
the one now standing ; also to restore the 
old summer house. 


It is very desirable to 
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have an endowment fund sufficient for the 
interest to pay for all necessary repairs, 
and to keep the building and its surround- 
ings in good order, so as to be more at- 
tractive to visitors. 

The Knights Templars of Baltimore 
have offered to erect a suitable mausoleum 
over the remains of Washington, at Mount 
Vernon. The generous offer was’ referred 
to the Advisory Committee, who will re- 
port at the next meeting of the Council, 
in 1874. This seems to afford a gleam of 
hope that the present unsightly ‘‘ tomb’”’ 
will be removed, and that a structure of 
tastefull design will take its place. 

In consequence of failing health, the 
Regent from the beginning of the exist- 
ence of the Association and the originator 
of it, offered her resignation, to take effect 
at the meeting of the Council in June, 
1874. Unable to attend to the duties 
properly, she requested Madame Bergh- 
mans, the Vice Regent of Pennsylvania to 
act as Regent, meanwhile. She offered to 
prepare in the interim, the necessary 
papers for a ‘‘ History of the Mount Ver- 
non Association,’’ and the sum of $1,000 
was appropriated to compensate her for the 
labor and expense. 

It was resolved to put forth efforts for 
the creation of an endowment fund, which 
shall be held inviolate against any demand 
upon it, excepting such as it will be 
created for. There is already a meagre 
endowment fund. It consisted at the 
time of the meeting of the Council of 
$2,000, of which sum $850 were collected 
by Mrs. Hasbrouc, of New York. Mrs. 
Halsted, the Vice Regent, of New Jersey, 
who has done much for the Association, and 
is now energetically engaged in the patriotic 
effort to raise funds for the regeneration of 
the Estate and Mansion at Mount Vernon. 
Since the adjournment of the Council, 
$1,500 have been added to the Endow- 
ment Fund, $1,000 by Charles Macalester, 
and $500 by George W. Childs, both of 
Philadelphia. The Council adjourned to 
meet at Mount Vernon, on the first Tues- 
day in June, 1874. 


The following are the officers of the 
Association ; 
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REGENT PRO TEMPORE.—-Madame Bergh- 
mans. 

Vice REGENTS.—Arkansas, Mrs. C. L. 
Scott; California, Mrs. M. G. Blanding ; 
Connecticut, Mrs. S. E. Johnson Hudson ; 
Delaware, Mrs. M. Comegys; District of 
Columbia, Mrs. M. T. Barnes; Florida, 
Mrs. M. C. Yulee; Georgia, Mrs. P. 
Edgeworth Eye; Jé/inois, Mrs. E. W. 
Barry; /ndiana, Mrs. Harriet V. Fitch ; 
Jowa, Mrs. A. P. Dillon; Kentucky, Mrs. 
Rosa V. Jeffrey; Louisiana, Mrs. David 
Urguhart ; Zexas, Miss Mary E. Maverick; 
Maine, Miss M. J. M. Sweat; Maryland, 
Miss Emily Harper, Michigan, Mrs. H. 
B. Farnsworth ; AZississippi, Mrs. William 
Balfour ; Missourt, Mrs. A. Lucas Hunt; 
Nevada, Mrs. M. E. Hickman; Mew 
Hampshire, Mrs. M. A. Stearns; Mew 
Jersey, Mrs. N. W. Halsted; Mew York, 
Mrs. M. S. Brooks ; orth Carolina, Mrs. 
L. H. Walker; Pennsylvania, Madame 
Lily L. M. Berghmans; Rhode Jsland, 
Mrs. A. W. Chace: South Carolina, Mrs. 
L. H. Pickens ; Vermont, Mrs. M. P. J. 
Cutts; West Virginia, Mrs. E. B. Wash- 
ington ; Wisconsin, Mrs. Martha Mitchell. 

HoNoORARY MEMBERS OF THE GRAND 
CounciL.—W. W. Corcoran, Washington 
City. 

RESIDENT SECRETARY AND SUPERIN- 
TENDENT.—J. M. Henry Hollingsworth. 

TREASURER.—Hon. H. D. Cooke, 
Washington City. 

Apvisory COoMMITTEE.—Hon. Joseph 
P. Comegys, Delaware ; General N. W. 
Halsted, Mew Jersey ; Surgeon—General 
J. K. Barnes, U. S. Army; W. W. Cor- 
coran and James Sykes, Washington City. 


WESTERN RESERVE AND NORTHERN 
Ono Hisroricat Society.—This Society, 
under the able direction of its energetic 
President, Colonel Charles Whittlesey, is 
doing a good work. At their annual 
meeting, held in May at their rooms in 
the Savings’ Bank Building, in Cleveland, 
it appeared by the reports of the officers, 
that the progress of the society was very 
satisfactory. They had received many 
donations of books and pamphlets, and 
relics for their growing museum. They 
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have already, in their library, about two- 
thirds of the published works on the 
history and antiquities of Ohio and the 
North-west. 

To meet the current expenses of the 
Society, and to increase its usefulness, it 
was determined to make an appeal to the 
citizens to become life members by the 
payment of g100 each. ‘The Society 
already had 52 life members, and it is 
believed that very soon there would be a 
permanent fund the income from which 
would make the society easy, financially. 

By persevering efforts, the Society have 
secured from Congress, an appropriation 
of $10,000, for the purchase of nine 
manuscript volumes of goo pp. each, from 
Mons. Pierre Mayry, who has been for 
20 years, engaged in the offices of the 
French government at Paris, making 
transcripts of official reports, letters, maps 
and documents sent from Canada to 
France during the colonial period. These 
volumes embrace all that remains, or that 
can be hoped for, to complete the history of 
that interesting period in North America. 

The Society is doing a good work in 
publishing, from time to time, a series of 
Tracts, in neat pamphlet form. The 
REcoRD has lately received Tracts No. 13 
and 14, issued February, 1873, being 
selections from ‘‘ Papers relating to the 
expeditions of Colonel Bradstree and 
Colonel Bouquet, in Ohio, A. D., 1764.’’ 

The following named persons are the 
officers of the Society: 
President,—Charles Whittlesey. 

Vice President.—J. H. Salisbury. 

Second Vice President.—Vacant. 
Secretary.—Vacant. 

Treasurer.—S. Williamson. 
Librarian.—Mrs. M. Milford. 
Curators.—For one year—J. H. A. Bone, 

Samuel Williamson, Mrs. J. H. Sargent. 
For two years—C. C. Baldwin, C. T. 

Sherman, Miss Mary C. Brayton. 

For three years—Joseph Perkins, Charles 

Whittlesey, John W. Allen. 

Ex-officto as Trustees of the Library 
Association.—W. J. Boardman, William 
Bingham, James Barnett, H. M. Chapin, 
B. A. Stannard. 











Bas” VALUABLE DocuMENTS.—A large number 
of Revolutionary Documents have recently come 
into the possession of the War Department, consist- 
ing of inedited manuscript official records, orderly 
books and letters from Washington and other officers 
of note of the Continental Army, which contain much 
rare and valuable historical matter. The Secretary 
of War has kindly consented to allow such portions 
of these documents as he shall be willing to have 
printed, copied and published in the Recorp. 
These will be fully annotated by the Editor of the 
REcORD, and will make an attractive feature in 
future numbers of this publication. 

The first of these papers will be printed in the 
December number of the RECORD, (possibly in the 
November number), and will be continued in the 
third volume, which will begin with January, 1874. 

Subscribers to the third volume, whose names 
and amount of subscription shall be sent in on or 
before the middle of‘November, shall be entitled to 
the number or numbers containing the documents 
first printed, without extra charge. 

Tke Editor and Publisher contemplate making 
other arrangements for the improvement and en- 
richment of the RECORD, providing its subscription 
list before the beginning of the Third Volume, shall 
warrant them in so doing. A little exertion on the 
part of friends and subscribers to the RECoRD, in 
procuring new subscribers, will enable the pub- 
lisher to make the contemplated arrangements. 


SoLpIERs’ Graves.—The Secretary of war has 
adopted the following description of head-stones 
for the Soldiers’ graves in the national cemeteries : 

For the “ known” a white marble or bay granite 
slab, 4 inches thick, 10 inches wide, 12 inches 
high above the ground; the part above ground to 
be neatly polished, and to have the top slightly 
curved; the number of the grave, the rank and 
name of the soldier, the name of the State from 
which he came, to be cut on one face; the figures 
and capital letters to be 2 inches long and one-third 
of an inch deep, the other letters 1 inch long and 
one-third of an inch deep; the letters to be in 
relief or incised, at the option of the bidders; the 
portién below ground to be rough-dressed and half 
an inch thicker than the part above ground, the 
bottom to be straight and of uniform thickness, the 
cornices to be square. 

For the “ unknown” the head-stones will be of 
granite or marble blocks, 6 inches square, 2% feet 
long; the top and 4 inches of the sides of the 
upper end to be neatly dressed, and the number of 
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the grave cut in the top in figures 2% inches long 
and a half inch deep. When the figures are more 
than three, they will be arranged in a curve around 
the margin. The top to be flat or slightly convex ; 
the bottom to be flat, and full 6 inches square ; the 
rest of the block to be rough dressed or split, but to 
be of full size throughout ; the block to be firmly 
set in the ground so that the top shall be just even 
with the top of the grave; the marble for the slabs 
to be white, of fine grain, good texture, and hard, 
and for the blocks, to be nearly white, of fine grain 
and good texture; the granite for the slabs to be of 
uniferm gray, of fine grain, uniform mixture of the 
ingredients, and free from all oxides and for the 
blocks to be ot gray, with close grain and of good 
granite for building purposes. 


THE BuFFALO.—The settlers in Western Kansas, 
are making the Buffalo useful in many ways not 
hitherto thought of. It is urged as an argument 
against the theory that the directors of the North 
American Indians are emigrants from Asia, that if 
it were so, they would have tamed the Buffalo for 
the plough and cart, they being acquainted with the 
usefulness of the ox in their native country. Until 
lately, the Buffalo has been used only for food for 
the Indians, and its hide for robes. Now its meat 
is salted and sold in towns or used in the families 
of the settlers. The skins are not only used for 
rebes, but tanned for leather. The longer hair or 
mane, is made into mattresses, and the shorter hair 
is used for mortar. Its bones are collected and 
sent East, and manufactured into phosphates for 
fertilizing purposes. There has been a most ex- 
travagant waste of the Buffalo, on the great plains 
of the West, and some have looked for a speedy ex- 
tinction of the race. This utilizing of the Buffalo 
may have a tendency to a better care of the 
animal, 


MEETING OF THREE Historic. FLacs.—On the 
oth of June, a special meeting of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, was held at their 
rooms in Boston, to listen to the reading of a paper 
on three historic flags, from the pen of Captain 
George H. Preble, author of the “ History of the 
American Flag.” On that occasion the flag which 
Paul Jones displayed on the Bon Homme Richard 
in her action with the Serafis in 1779, and which 
was taken to Boston by Miss S. S. Stafford, of 
Trenton, daughter of Lieutenant Stafford of the 
Richard ; the tattered flag born by the Enterprize 
in her action with the Boxer, in 1813, and the “ Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ that floated over the ramparts of 
Fort McHenry during the bombardment of that 
fortress in 1814, and inspired Key’s popular song 
were displayed. The latter is well preserved. 
These hung upon the walls of the room in which 
the meeting was held. Captain Pteble presented 
in his paper an able and most interesting history of 
these several flags, and of the events which conse- 
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crated them in the feelings of all true Americans, 
As a question has been raised concerning this flag 
of the Bon Homme Richard, the remarks of Cap- 
tain Preble are here given in full concerning its 
history. Captain Preble is regarded as our highest 
authority on the subject of the American Flag: He 
says: 

“ First, though the smallest in size, from its age and history 
worthy of the first place, | will call your attention to the flag 
worn by the Bon Homme Richard during the action with the 
Serapis, September 24, 1779, and which f will show you there 
is reasonable if not convincing evidence proving it to have 
heen the first stars and stripes ever hoisted over an American 
vessel of war, and the first flag ever saluted by a foreign naval 
power. About ten days before the battle, Commodore Jones 
captured a British man-of-war and her prize, an American 
armed ship, called the Kitty, Commanded by Captain Philip 
Stafford. The Englishmen had put the crew in irons, and on 
their capture, Captain Jones transferred the bracelets tthe 
officers and men of the British vessel. ‘The crew‘of the Kitty 
all volunteered on board the Bon Homme Richard, in re- 
venge for the treatment they had received from their British 
captors, Among the volunteers was a young man named 
James Bayard Stafford, nephew of the captain, and father of 
the present owner of the flag. Being an educated youth, he 
received an appointment as officer on the Richard. When 
the battle was raging furiously, this flag was shot away, and 
young Stafford jumped into the sea and recovered it, and was 
engaged in replacing it when he was cut down by an officer 
of the Serapis. When the Bon Homme Richard was sinking, 
the flag was seized by a sailor, transferred by Paul Jones to 
the Serapis, and accompanied him to the Alliance, when he 
took command of that frigate at Texel. It remained on 
board the Alliance until the close of the revolution, when the 
vessel was sold to Robert Morris,.the great financier of the 
times, and fitted for the East India trade. Shortly after her 
sale the Secretary of the Marine Committee wrote Lieutenant 
Stafford that, by the advice of Commodore Barry, and in con- 
sideration of his services in replacing the flag when shot away 
in the action, the committee decided to present to him 
this flag, the medicine chest of the Richard, and a tower 
musket taken in the Serapis. ‘This relic Lieutenant Stafford 
preserved until his death, and on the death of his widow, Aug, 

, 1861, it came into the possession of his only daughter, Miss 
Sirah Smith Stafford, and the present owner. Miss Stafford 
was personally acquainted with several of the crew of the Bon 
Homme Richard, and she still cares for their graves. They 
often called upon her father, who would show them this flag, 
and would express the deepest reverence for it, One of these 
sailors, Thomas Johnson, a Norwegian, died ony a few years 
since at the naval asylum in Philadelphia, The flag is, or 
was about 8% yards long and 1 yard 5 inches wide, and is 
sewed with hempen or flaxen thread, and contains twelve 
white stars in its blue union, and thirteen stripes, alter- 
nately red and white. The stars are arranged in four hor- 
izontal, parallel lines, with three stars in cach line. Why so 
small a flag was used, scarcely larger than a boat ensign of 
the present day, may be explained by the actior having been 
Sought at night, and because of the high cost of the English 
material and the difficulty of procuring it. The flag has been 
several times loaned to fairs and festivals, It was exhibited 
at the sanitary fairs in Philadelphia and New York, and at 
the great fair in Trenton in 1862. A piece was cut from the 
fly of it at the beginning of our civil war by direction of Mrs, 
Stafford, the mother of the present owner, and sent to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, The fing with its twelve stars and thirteen 
stripes bears evidence of its age, if not of its authenticity, After 
1794 and up to 1818, the flag established by law had fifteen 
stars and fifteen stripes. Miss Stafford, who was born in 
July, 1802, recollects this flag from April, 18¢6, when as a 
great favor she was poruieed by her Gather to carry it across 
the street in a family moving. An aged friend of hers recol- 
leets it, and being told many years before that it was the flag 
of the Bon Homme Richard. It must therefore date betore 
1794. Why its union has but twelve stars, unless they fitted 
it, and there was no symmetrical place for the odd one, isa 
mystery. It has been suggested that only twelve of the colo- 
nies had « d to the confederation at the date of its 
manufacture, but that is not so. All the colonies had confed- 
erated before the adoption of the stars in 1777, and the con- 
sent of Georgia, the last to give assent, was symbolized in 
the flag of thirteen stripes alternate red and white, hoisted by 
Washington, at Cambridge, January 1, 1776. In an agree- 
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ment signed by Paul Jones and the captains of his Franco- 
American squadron, June, 1776, it was expressly stipulated 
that the squadron should fly the flag of the United States. So 
we may be sure the stars and stripes were flown in the fight 
between the Richard and Serapis. as they had been in the 
fight between the Ranger and Drake six months earlier, as 
ey himself stated, The remarkable action between, the 
n Homme Richard and the Serapis, fought within sight of 
the shores of England, exercised as important an influence 
upon our affairs in Europe, as did the fight between the Kea:- 
sarge and Alabama in recent times, 
ut the flag claims a higher significance, as there is good 
reason for believing, on the authority of Mrs. Patrick Hayes, 
the niece of Mrs. Sarah Austin, afterwards the wife of Com- 
modore Jchn Barry, who had the story from her aunt, it is 
stated that the patriotic ladies met at Philadelphia in the old 
Swedes Church, and under the direction of John Brown, esq., 
Secretary of the new Board of Marine, formed or arranged a 
flag. That flag was presented to Captain John Paul Jones by 
Mrs. Mary and Sarah Austin (the latter the aunt of Mrs, 
Hayes) in behalf of the patriotic ladies of the city. After its 
presentation, Jones was so enthusiastically delighted with his 
flag that he procured a small boat, and with it unfurled, sailed 
up and down the Schuylkill, to show to the thousands on 
shore what the national flag was to be. I have been unable 
to ascertain the facts in the case, but it was well-known that 
Paul Jones’ commission to the Ranger, and the resolution es- 
tablishing the stars. and stripes as our national ensign, was in- 
cluded in the same series of resolutions, and he left it on re- 
cord that he was the first to hoist the new constellation over 
an American ship of war, when he took command of the Ran- 
er, as he was the first to have it acknowledged bya salute 
rom a foreign nation in February, 1778, in Quiberon Bay, and 
that he wore the stars and stripes in the action between the 
Ranger and the Drake, on May 27th, following, Miss Staf- 
ford is the patriotic elderly lady, whose petition to Congress 
for a pension on account of her father’s serv.ces ninety-three 
years before, created such a sensation in 1872, ‘The petition 
was granted. Her house in Trenton 1s a museum of revolu- 
tionary relics, and her door-plate is ornamented with an ena- 
mel portrait of Washington, Her faith in this flag 1s shown 
by the fact that being unwilling to entrust it to any hands 
than hers, she has made the journey from Trenton to Boston, 
expressly to enable me to exhibit it to you, and will return 
with it as soon as this meeting is over, 


A MICHIGAN Epic.—The “ Lansing Republican” 


- of September 5th, 1873, contains a poetical account 


of the celebrated “* Toledo War,’ in which, in the 
way of words, Governor Lucas, of Ohio, and 
Governor Stevens Thompson Mason, of Michigan, 
were the chief actors. The epic, according to a 
prefatory note by the Editor of the “ Republican,” 
was written by a young man named Crawford, one 
of the veterans of that war, who lived in Oakland 
county, near Pontiac. It was obtained from Mr. 
O. G. Dunckel, who recalled it to his memory, he 
having learned it from the lips of the author, 

On page 154 of volume I, of the RecorD, is an 
interesting sketch of “The Michigan and Ohio 
Question,” by Mr. William Duane of Philadelphia, 
The RecorD gives the historical part of the dog- 
gerel epic as supplementary, and as one of the 
curiosities of American historical literature : 


Come, all ye Michiganians, and lend a hearing ear ; 

Remember for Toledo we once took up sword and 
spear ; 

And now, to give that struggle o’er and trade away 
that land, 

I think it’s not becoming of valiant-hearted men. 


In Eighteen hundred Thirty-five there was a dread- 
ful strife ; 

Betwixt Ohio and this State; they talked of taking 

life. 















Ohio claimed Toledo, and so did Michigan ; 
They both declared they’d have it, with its adjoin- 
ing land. 


There was Norvell, and McDonell, and several 
other men; 

They were all “ Hurrah for Jackson! we won’t 
give up that land; 

We will fight that rebel Lucas with his millions of 
men; 

We know that we can flax him out with one man 
to his ten.” 


Old Lucas gave his order all for to hold a court; 

And Stevens Thomas Mason,—he thought he’d 
have some sport. 

He called upon the Wolverines, and asked them 
for to go 

To meet this rebel Lucas, his court to overthrow. 


Our independent companies were ordered for the 
march ; 

Our officers were ready, all stiffened up with starch ; 

On nimble-footed coursers all our officers did ride, 

With each a pair of pistols and a sword hung by 
his side, 


There was Wayne, Macomb, and Oakland, Monroe, 
and Washtenaw, 

They held a general muster to see what they could 
do; 

They drew on the militia, and fitted them for war, 

With musket, axe and bayonet, with sword and 
shield and spear. 


On the thirteenth of September old Lucas set his 


day, 
He thought to take Toledo from Michigan away : 
But may it be remembered, it justly happened so, 
On the first week in September we marched for 
Toledo, 
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We held a general muster; we trained till past 
sundown, 

At the head of all the Wolverines marched Mason 
and old Brown, 

A valiant-hearted General,—a Governor likewise,— 

A set of jovial Wolverines, to bung Ohio’s eyes. 


When we got to Toledo old Lucas was not there ; 

He had heard that we were coming, and ran away 
with fear ; 

To hear the wolves a-howling scared the poor devil 


so 
He said, before he’d fight them, he’d give up 


Toledo. 

We staid at this Toledo the space of three long 
days ; 

We thought it would be foolish to make a longer 
stay ; 

On two most splendid steamboats, the Brady and 
the Fackson, 

We took a soldier’s passage and slowly moved 
along. 


We came unto a village, I think they called 
Monroe, 

At four o’clock on the same day that we left 
Toledo; 

And early the next morning we formed a hollow 
square, 

And listened to a speech made by our Governor. 


The speech it was so lengthy as to occupy much 
time; 

We then packed up our little all, and bade them 
all good-bye ; 

On the thirteenth of September, we reached our 
native home, 

Which ended the immortal war of Lucas and 

Mason. 





Tuomas A. R. NELSON. 


On the 24th of August, Thomas A. R. Nelson, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, died at 
his residence in Knoxville, of cholera, after an 
illness of only two days. He was a native of that 
State, and first appeared in public life, as a Presi- 
dential Elector, in 1848. In 1851 President Fill- 
more appointed him Commissioner to China, A 
member of the Thirty-sixth Congress, he was one 
of a Special Committee of Thirty-three to consider 
the subject of the States in which insurrections 
had appeared. He was also elected to the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, but by the forcible action, it is 
said, of the “Confederates,” he was prevented 


OBITUARY. 






from taking his seat. A friend of President John- 
son, politically and socially, he adhered to him and 
his policy, and was one of the counsel for that 
President before the High Court of Impeachment. 


SAMUEL S. SCHMUCKER. 


The Rev. Samuel S. Schmucker, D. D., LL. D., 
Emeritus Professor of Theology in the Theological 
Seminary, at Gettysburg, Pa., died at his home in 
the latter place, Saturday night, July 26th, 1873, in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Dr. Schmucker was the son of Rev. Dr. J. 
George Schmucker, of York, Pa., who was an 


An a 
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author and eminent minister of the Lutheran church. 
He was born in that ancient borough, in 1798, and 
was educated at Princeton, of which institution he 
was a graduate. He entered the Lutheran ministry 
in 1820, and became one of the most efficient and 
widely known ministers in that rapidly increasing 
denomination, 

Rev. Dr. Schmucker preached a few years to a 
congregation in New Market, Va., and then, having 
taken a leading part in the establishment of the 
Theological Seminary of the Church, he was elect- 
ed its President, and served in that capacity, and 
as Professor of Didactic Theology, nearly forty 
years, He was a ripe scholar, a successful edu- 
cator, a pulpit orator of a high order of talents and 
aman of eminently catholic spirit, who made his 
impress for good upon thousands now in the Lu- 
theran ministry and laity. His great kindliness 
of heart and genial manners had endeared him to 
all his acquaintances. 

Dr. Schmucker was a voluminous writer, but 
confined himself principally to subjects ecclesiasti- 
cal, theological and religious, one Psychological 
work being an exception. His “ Popular Theol- 
ogy,” his “ Portraiture of Lutheranism,” and his 
“Discourse on the Reformation,” have passed 
through many editions, and have had a very ex- 
tended circulation. Among his other works are 
“A Lutheran Manual,” “ Lutheran Symbols,” “ The 
Church of the Redeemer,” and a large number of 
discourses and addresses delivered on special oc- 
casions, His style as a writer was clear, graceful, 
elegant, forcible, scholarly. 

Dr. Schmucker, though a decided Lutheran, was 
not a bigoted sectarian, but cherished a most fra- 
ternal spirit towards christians outside of the Lu- 


theran fold. The Doctor was the champion of - 


American Lutheranism for fifty years, but in all the 
polemical battles in which he was engaged he 
always manifested a kind, christian spirit, a peace- 
ful, genial temper, and could not be charged with 
any want of courtesy towards his opponents, A 
good, a great man has fallen—-an earnest, able man 
is no more, He gave the freshness of his youth, 
the vigor of his manhood, and the ripeness of his 
maturer years to the cause of Christianity, and the 
memory of no man deserves to be held in greater 
reverence by the religious denomination in whose 
special behalf his faithful, efficient services were 
rendered. As Dr. Muhlenberg is styled the father 
of the German speaking Lutherans, in the United 
States, so can with equal propriety, Dr, Schmucker 
be named as the father of the Znglish speaking 
Lutheran church in America. He was instrumental 
many years ago in organizing the “ Lutheran His- 
torical Society of the United States,” and was its 
President often. 

Dr. Schmucker was thrice married and was the 
father of nine children. His widow survives him. 
Three of his four sons entered the ministry of the 
Lutheran church, one of whom has deceased. 
And three of his five daughters are ministers’ wives. 


Dr. Schmucker not only gave his best efforts to 
the church of his choice, but often cooperated with 
others in unsectarian labors to ameliorate the con- 
dition of mankind. He was not unmindful of the 
cause of the enslaved and oppressed, and patrioti- 
cally stood by the Government during the late 
effort to overthrow it. Temperance also had in 
him an earnest, outspoken advocate. And Bible 
circulation, Tract distribution and Missionary move- 
ments also, all alike shared in his countenance, 
approval and hearty efforts in advancement of their 
interests. 

The good, great man died with professions of 
belief in the doctrines he had so long taught, and 
which had proved to him, in death as in life, dear 


“ As sacramental wine to Christian, dying lips.” 


WILLARD PHILLIPS. 


A leading member of the Massachusetts Bar, 
was Willard Phillips, LL. D., who died at his 
residence, in Cambridge, in the ninetieth year of 
his age. He was graduated at Harvard University 
in 1810, at the age of 26 years, having procured 
the means for his education by teaching. After 
studying law with William Sullivan, he began its 
practice at Boston, and at the same time he assisted 
Mr. Tudor in editing the “ North American Re- 
view.” He was editor of that periodical from 
1815 to 1817, and a regular contributor until 1834. 
In 1825-’26, he was a member of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature. He gave up the practice of the 
law in 1845, at which time he was Judge of Pro- 
bate of Suffolk county, which office he held from 
1839 to 1847. He was one of the commissioners 
appointed to codify the criminal laws of Massachu- 
setts. From 1843 until his death, he was President 
of the New England Life Insurance company. 

Dr. Phillips was a clear writer. In 1812 he 
published a pamphlet entitled “ An Appeal to the 
Public Spirit of the Federalists and good Sense of 
the Democrats,’ which was designed to promote 
the war spirit in New England. In 1833 he pub- 
lished a “ Treatise on Averages and Adjustments 
in Marine Insurance.” He had already (1823) 
published a “ Treatise on the Law of Insurance,” 
a work that won for the author, the highest com- 
mendation. Chief Justice Parker declared that he 
found it more easy to get all he wanted upon every 
branch of the law of Insurance, from this work, 
than from any other on the same subject. Chan- 
cellor Kent said it was of “indispensable utility 
to the profession in this country.” 

In 1828 Dr. Phillips published a “Manual of 
Political Economy,” and in 1837, “The Law of 
Patents and Legal Proceedings in Relation to 
Patent Rights.” The same year he issued “ The 
Inventor’s Guide,” which is an abridgement of the 
last named work, divested of legal technicalities. 
In 1850, he published “ Propositions concerning 
Protection and Free Trade”—seventy propositions 
in which the doctrines of Free Trade are criticised. 

















Old Fort Du Quesne: or Captain Fack the 
Scout. An Historical Novel, with copious notes. 
By CHARLES MCKNIGHT. Pittsburg: People’s 
Monthly Co., 12mo. pp. 501. This is the title of an 
interesting work of fiction by the Editor of the 
* People’s Monthly,” published at Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. The aim of the author was to give a 
fuller account of the battle of the Monongohela, 
in which Braddock was mortally wounded, and in 
which the services of young Washington were con- 
spicuous, than had yet been given, and to correct 
some essential errors in the histories of that event. 
The woof of this historic texture, in the attractive 
colors of fiction, form but a small part of the sub- 
stance, and has been introduced as a decoy to lure 
readers to study the chronicles of their country. 
This is skillfully done, and gives vivacity to the 
book. ‘The author seems to have been conscien- 
tious in his treatment of the subject, and has, in 
every case, made the fictitious dress exactly fit the 
historic body; in other words, he has never sacri- 
ficed the sober truths of history for the charms of 
mere romance. He has, therefore, produced a most 
commendable book. His notes are valuable, and 
in some instances present facts not known to the 
general reader, or even to careful historians. For 
examples: in a rare French book which the author 
found in the Library of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, he discovered evidence that Lionel de 
Beaujeu, and not Contraceur, as all historians re- 
late, was commander of Fort Du Quesne, in the 
summer of 1755, when Braddock went against it. 
It is the official register of a Franciscan friar, who 
was chaplain at Fort Du Quesne. In it is the 
following entry, on the 12th of July, three days 
after the battle: “ In the year 1755, the gth of July, 
was killed in the battle fought with the English, 
M. Leonard Daniel, Esq., the Sieur de Beaujeu, 
captain in the Infantry, commandant of Fort Du 
Quesne and of the army, who had been to confes- 
sion and made his devotions the same day. His 
body was interred on the 12th of the same month, 
in the cemetery of Fort Du Quesne, (under the 
title of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin of 
the Beautiful River,) and that with the ordinary 
ceremonies by us the undersigned Reccolect Priest, 
King’s chaplain in said Fort.” This is given as 
positive testimony that de Beaujeu was the com- 
mandant, 
The work is illustrated by several wood cuts. 


The Board of Managers of the Moravian His- 
torical Society, have issued a circular informing the 
members that owing to a want of funds, Part VII 
of the “ Transactions” of the Society, cannot be 
published this year; and that on account of the 
exceedingly limited income of the association, it 
is impossible to say when the publication of this 
hitherto annually issued pamphlet, can be resumed, 
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They call for some method whereby the revenues of 
the Society may be increased; and the Managers 
will propose at the next annual meeting of the 
Association, on the 22nd of October, that the year- 
ly dues of the members, now very trifling in 
amount, shall be raised to one dollar. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—The Prince Society proposes 
to issue historical monographs, with such notes and 
memoirs as may be necessary, on the following 
subjects : 

1. Andros Tracts, a third volume, to be edited 
by William H. Whitmore, A. M., of Boston. 

2. Captain John Mason, the grantee of New 
Hampshire, by Charles W. Tuttle, A. M., of Boston. 

3. The Rev. John Wheelwright, connected with 
early controversies in Massachusetts and extensive 
land-grants in New Hampshire, by the Honorable 
Charles H, Bell, A. M., of Exeter, N. H. 

4. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, a prominent organ- 
izer and promoter of American colonization, by the 
Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A. M., of Boston. 

The editors will be happy to receive any infor- 
mation not already generally known, that may 
either give or lead to additional light on these 
several subjects. 

The third volume of the Andros Tracts will be 
put to press before winter, and Mr. Tuttle’s Captain 
Mason will appear next year. 


The Crown Inn, near Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
1745. <A History, touching the Events that oc- 
curred at that nctable Hostlery, during the Reigns 
of the Second and Third Georges, and rehearsing 
the transmission of “ The Simpson Tract,” in 
Lower Sancon Township, Berks County, in un- 
broken Chain of Title, from William Penn, Wor- 
minghurst, in the County of Sussex, England, to 
Margaret and William Lowther; to Ma: garet 
Poole, of Coney Hutch; to Foseph Stanwix, of 
Bartlett’ Buildings ; to Fohn Simpson of Tower 
Hill; and last, to Fasper Payne, of Bethlehem, 
Wine-cooper, for the sole use and behoof of his 
Moravian Brethren. By Wm. C. REICHEL, royal, 
8 Vo. pp. 162. Such is the comprehensive title of 
a superbly printed volume from the pen of the 
exact Moravian historian, Rev’d Wm. C. Reichel, 
of Bethlehem. He is the author of the beautiful 
“ Bethlehem Seminary Souvenir,” “The Moravians 
in New York and Connecticut” “ Nazareth Hall 
and its Reunions,” “‘ Memorials of the Moravian 
Church,” “ The Old Mill,” A Red Rose from the 
Olden Time,” “ The Old Sun Innat Bethlehem,” 
“ Wyalusing,” &c. Itis embellished by two en- 
gravings of the Crown Inn, showing the original 
log tavern and the second building as it appeared 
in 1854, from a sketch by R. A. Grider; also a 
map of the Moravian Tract south of the Lehigh 
River, to illustrate the history of the Old Crown Inn. 
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The title above given, fully explains the scope 
of the work which is one of uncommon interest not 
only to the religious society of which the author is 
a member, but to the general reader for it treats of 
the time of the French and Indian Wars. Mr. 
Reichel has, as usual, exhausted the subject by the 
minute details of the text and valuable notes. 
Nothing remains to be said but that it is a tempting 
bait for the lovers of beautiful and rare books. It 
is beautiful because printed on toned paper with an 
illuminated title-page and rubricated initials; and 
it is rare because the Edition is limited to 250 
copies. They are to be had only of the author, at 
Bethlehem. The work is quaintly dedicated “ To 
the Memory of the Architect and of the members 
of the Building Committee of the Crown Inn,” 
and to John W. erin of Philadelphia. 

A picture of the modern Crown Inn appeared in 
the first volume of the RECORD, page 145. 


The Life of the Rev'd Alfred Cookman; with 
some account of his Father, the Rev. George Grim- 
ston Cookman. By Henry B. Ripcaway, D. D. 
With an. introduction by the Rev. R. S. Foster, 
D. D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
New York; Harper & Brothers, 12 mo. pp. 480. 
This is a beautiful story of an eminent Christian’s 
life—a life ended at the age of 43 years, yet rich 
and full of good deeds, not only in the work of the 
Christian ministry, but in all the relations of life. 
He was the eldest born of an eminent minister of 
the Gospel, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who was lost at sea many years ago in the steam 
ship President, which sailed for England, from 
New York, in the Spring of 1841, and was never 
heard of afterward. 

The story of Mr. Cookman’s useful life—the 
stay of his mother and her little ones in their afflic- 
tion—the youth engaged in Christian work and 
Evangelical labors, in Baltimore—his tour in Eng- 
Jand at maturity and the wonderful success of. his 
ministry in every field to which he was assigned— 
the story of all these is told in a simple but power- 
full and winning manner by his eminent friend, 
Dr. Ridgaway. It is seldom that a biographer has 
so perfect a character for his pen, and it is seldom 
that a man has a biographer so accomplished 
and loving. The book cannot be read, without 
admiration and profit. 

Of Mr. Cookman, Bishop Foster in his introduc- 
tion says, “* The one quality in which he seemed 
to me to rise above not only the mass of men and 
the select best, but, I must say it, above every man 
it has been my privilege to know, was the sacred- 
ness of his entire life.” 


Historical Discourses delivered on the Occasion 
of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Upper Octorara Presbyterian Church, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. By J. SMitH FuTHEy, Esq. 
With an account of the Celebration, and an Ap- 
pendix., 8 vo. pp. 184. This able discourse though 
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having for its theme a local topic, takes a wide 
range, touching upon the general history of the 
causes which brought the Presbyterians to America 
from England and Ireland. It deals specially 
with the Scotch-Irish, who settled largely in many 
parts of Pennsylvania, and gave character and tone 
to society there. The church, whose century and a 
half of existence they celebrated, was founded by 
emigrants from Ulster County, in Ireland, and has 
been a strong association from the beginning. Its 
early history is obscure because for the first ninety 
years of its existence, no records of its doings 
were kept. From meagre materials, the orator 
constructed a discourse of great general as well as 
local interest, and so has rendered important public 
service. The volume is embellished with pictures 
of the church edifices, 


Brief Notice of the Libraries and Cabinet of the 
American Antiquarian Society. From the Semi- 
Annual Report of the Council, presented at a Meet- 
ing of the Society held in Boston, April 30, 1873. 
By NATHANIEL PAINE, 8 vo. pp. 59. 

This is the title of a beautifully printed pamphlet 
from the press of Charles Hamilton, of Worcester, 
of which an edition of only one hundred and fifty 
copies have heen printed. It is made up from the 
able report of the Council of the Society, written 
by Mr. Paine, the Treasurer of the association. 
In a learned, clear and exceedingly interesting 
paper, the author gives us a vestibule view as it 
were, of the intellectual riches of that venerable 
society now sixty-one years of age,—a view which 
would make a bibliomaniac absolutely crazy with a 
desire to enter in and enjoy the treasures without 
stint. 

The learned essay is divided into the subjects of 
Manuscripts, Books, Bibles and Newspapers, and 
under these several heads gives a large amount of 
valuable information concerning some of the rarest 
and choicest works in the Library. 

One of the earliest printed books in the Library, 
is a Latin translation of Herodotus, printed and is- 
sued in 1475, in the infancy of the printers’ art. A 
mest curious book is noticed, entitled “* Men before 
Adam” &c.,in which an opinion is set forth by 
arguments that Adam was not the first human 
creature on the earth, but was only the first 
of the Jewish race; that another race had been in 
existence long before the birth of Adam. In his 
treatment of the subject of pre-historic man, the 
author refers to the teachings of geology—* parts 
of the frame of the world’—in support of his 
views. 

The Library contains a copy of the Bible, printed 
in 1476—a folio edition of the Vulgate. ‘There is 
also a copy of Eliot’s Bible in the Indian language, 
a very rare book printed at Cambridge, near Boston. 
The library also contains sixteen volumes of Zhe 
Boston News Letter which Mr. Paine regards as 
the first, newspaper printed in America. 





